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for 

Improved Production 
of esters, 
amides, 
ketones, 
peroxides, 
ureides 

and many other 
acid derivatives. 
Available 
carload, 

less carload. 


ACID CHLORIDES 


Acetyl Chloride 
Adipoyl Chloride 
Azelaoyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoy] Chloride 
Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleroyl Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride 
Myristoyl Chloride 
Oleoyl Chloride 
Palmitoyl Chloride 
Pelargonyl Chloride 
Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Propionyl Chloride 
Sebacoyl Chloride 
Stearoyl Chloride 
and 
others, made to order 


Send for new booklet 
which describes our 
operation 


THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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North American's new MARK-20 


20,000 gallons in one load! 


Here is the car railroads have been waiting for to compete 
better with other forms of transportation. The MARK-20 offers 
shippers economies in leasing rates, demurrage costs, and han- Other Features of the 
dling charges. The MARK-20 offers the railroads lower operat- M A RK- y] 0 

ing costs and in turn advantage can be taken of incentive rates 
with higher minimums. 





e Electrically welded—no rivets 
e Six-inch bottom unloading 


Compare the following load limits! ; : 
e Top unloading device 


The MARK-20—approx. 180,000 lbs. ¢ 100-ton easy riding trucks 
8,000 gallon tank car—approx. 90,000 lbs. ¢ Outside operated valve 
Highway truck maximum—approx. 45,000 lbs. ¢ Hinge bolted 18” manway 
North American Car will custom build the MARK-20 to ship- ere ae 
per’s specifications. The car can be insulated, coiled, or com- ¢ High capacity 36” draft gears 
partmentalized. It is domeless for greater strength and can e Roller bearings 


withstand pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch compared with 
60 lbs. of most other tank cars. 











For full information and immediate service write or wire or phone 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois « Telephone Financial 6-0400 
Remember, if it’s NEW... it’s NORTH AMERICAN 


Shippers!Here is the way to reduce your distribution costs and restore traffic to the rails 
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SCOPE: in INDUSTRY 


SS etibaichkinonee ALLIS-CHALMERS 





an Outside StOrY about 


Allis-Chalimers products 


Self-protection against weather is built into a variety of Allis-Chal- 
mers products — electrical or mechanical. This “Outside Story” 
through a broad range of A-C equipment (and only A-C offers such 
a scope of outdoor products) eliminates the need for costly protective 
enclosures in many operations. 


Pumps, motors, compressors, mechanical drive equipment, control 
and switchgear with inspection alleys ~— all are designed to perform 
round the calendar while exposed to the elements. 


For single-source availability of a tremendous scope of up-to-date 
equipment, designed for outstanding quality control, contact your A-C rep- 
resentative. Or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Products for the Chemical Industry: Electrical Gen- 
eration and Distribution Equipment; Pumps (rotary vacuum 
and centrifugal); Motors and Control; Mechanical Power 
Transmission Equipment; Processing Machinery (mills, 
kilns, screens, etc.); Water Conditioning Systems, plus 
Materials Handling Equipment. 


A-5917-C 
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TOP OF THE WEEK 
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> Dow's polypropylene project at Torrance, Calif., highlights plas- 
tics buildup in Western states. What's ahead 


pis malathion shaping up as competition for DDT in mosquito 
war? New Jersey tests may give an answer 


» Big synthetic sapphires—Linde makes them by painstaking con- 
trol of a traditional electrochemical process 


> New insight into the sea’s chemical resources is result of first 
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19 
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International Oceanographic Congress 


BEHIND THE NEWS 
OPINION 

MEETINGS 

BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


CPI companies now plan hefty 
boost in capital spending for fourth 
quarter, but outlays for year will 
be less than anticipated. 


Dow’s polypropylene project at 
Torrance, Calif., is mewest step 
in Western states’ move toward 
self-sufficiency in plastics. 

USI hatches new plans for dibasic 
acid plant at Tuscola, Ill. Probable 
products: diphenyl adipic acid, 
other plastics and plasticizer inter- 
mediates. 


Postscript on company earnings: 
rubber, potash, molybdenum and 
instrument makers belatedly list 
record first-half sales figures. 


Big reactor comes down to earth 
on moving day. Camera catches 
four-step operation. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


SPECIALTIES 

Can a relatively costly organic 
phosphate seriously challenge DDT 
for mosquito control work? Look 
at malathion. 


PRODUCTION 
Slick record system at Carbide’s 
South Charleston, W.Va., plant 


cuts paper work needed for efficient 
equipment maintenance. 


79 


128 


130 


134 


p. 104 


ENGINEERING 

Linde’s recipe for biggest synthetic 
sapphires: a classic process; critical 
control. 

TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


ADMINISTRATION 

CPlIs make heavy contribution to 
education; new study tells how 
much, where money went. 

U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp. 
reorganizes along functional lines. 
Two plans help money-hunting 
management get plants for little 
capital investment. 

Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
Union lists proposals for action at 
October convention. 

RESEARCH 

First International Oceanographic 
Congress yields information on pos- 
sible commercial chemicals from 
sea. 


Strontium-90-free calcium suggest- 
ed as fallout-foiling dietary aid. 
Du Pont’s Freon finds role in 
missile-homing devices. 
MARKET NEWSLETTER 
MARKETS 

Alloy and atomic energy prospects 


for thorium are bright; but rough 
competition looms. 


SALES ; 
Salesmen take to personal flying to 
reach more customers. 


Incentive rates hold promise of 
cheaper freight for CPI. 


BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 


43,723 copies of this issue printed 
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basic source for CITRIC ACID, U.S.P. 


Here is an unusually pure citric acid produced 
in the Midwest by Miles Chemical Co 
unique deep fermentation process. Ready 


for immediate shipment in truck-load quantities. 


For years Miles has produced a considerable volume 

of citric acid mainly for its own use in pharmaceuticals. A unique 
deep fermentation process, pioneered by Miles, yields a 

product remarkably free from contamination and meets Miles’ 
most strict purity and mesh specifications. 


This deep fermentation capacity has been expanded to provide a 
reliable, large volume supply of citric acid U.S.P. for the open market. 
It’s ready for shipment when and where you need it. Our plant is 
centrally located ...a convenient producing point 

with excellent transportation routes in all directions. 


Write for full details. A Miles Chemical representative will be 
happy to discuss your requirements at your request. 


Miles Chemical Company 


division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Telephone JAckson 3-1130 
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THE GOLDEN RULE THAT PRODUCES RESULTS... 
Our golden rule is teamwork between refiners and Cyanamid. As a result of 
this teamwork, Cyanamid produced the first fully regenerative platinum re- 
forming catalyst and helped develop the first micro-spheroidal synthetic fluid 
cracking catalyst. Continued co-operation between refiners and Cyanamid 
is sure to produce further advances in catalytic refining techniques. 
Symbolizing this co-operation is Cyanamid’s salesman-the man with the 
golden rule. You can depend on him at all times for help in meeting the 
operating problems caused by demands for ever-improved fuels. His personal 
knowledge is backed by the research and production facilities of one of the 
world’s leading producers of catalysts. Call him anytime he can be of help 


to you... Basic in catalyst chemistry 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY: REFINERY CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT =® 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20,N.Y. 
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Features of Construction: 


Powell Corrosion Resistant Valves are 
made in stainless steel, Monel, nickel, 
Hastelloy alloys, aluminum and other 
special corrosion resisting metals. 
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Solid and double wedge discs of 
gate valves are interchangeable. They 
are precision machined and fitted 
and are accurately guided throughout 
their entire travel. This prevents drag 
of the disc over the seat faces, elimi- 
nating wear of seating surfaces and 
stops undue vibrational noises. 
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0.S.&Y. Valves—Stems are threaded 
and guided through a bronze bush- 
ing in upper yoke. (Bushings made 
of other alloys can be supplied on 
special order.) A compression lubri- 
cant fitting in upper yoke is provided 
to lubricate the stem and bushing 
threads and to reduce wear. A con- 
venient shelf is cast on the inner 
sides of yoke arms for suspending the 
gland when renewing the packing. 
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All valves are regularly packed with 
Teflon Packing. Globe and “‘Y”’ valves 
are available with metal or Teflon 
discs. 


Globe, Angle, Gate and “Y” valve meld LL 


stems are back seated for repacking 
under pressure when fully open. 











Fig. 2453 DG (Sectional) —Large Stainless Steel 0.S.2Y. | 
Gate Valve. Available with interchangeable solid or split | | 
wedges. Wedges are fully guided throughout their travel. \ 





POWELL ...world’s largest family of valves 
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Over a quarter century ago, Powell intro- 
duced the Corrosion Resistant Valve. Now, after 
years of pains-taking experiments and exhaustive 
research, Powell offers Valves to handle prac- 
tically every corrosive fluid—valves of every de- 


sign, and in the largest possible selection of 
metals and alloys. 


For all your flow control requirements—water, 
oil, gas, air, steam, as well as corrosive fluids— 
Powell has the right valve in the right size and the 
right metal. Consult your.local Powell distributor 
or write directly to us. 


Fig. 2633—Large, Stainless Steel Swing Check 
Valve for 150 W.P. Sizes, 2” to 12”. 


Fig. 2106(Sectional)—150 W.P. 0.S.&Y. 
Stainless Steel “Y” Valve. %” to 3”— 
screwed and flanged ends. 300 W.P. 
valves also available. 


Fig. 2475 (Sectional)—150 W.P. 0.S.&Y. 
Stainless Steel Globe Valve. 300 and 
600 W.P. also available. %” to 3”— 
screwed and flanged ends. 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY ° Dependable Valves Since 1846 + Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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The many little extras in Emersol” Stearic Acid 


We'll make a bold statement: Emery makes the finest stearic acid available. 
We admit other fine stearics come mighty close to matching some of Emersol 
Stearic Acid’s characteristics—but why settle for a runner-up when Emersol 
brands cost no more. Thus, at no additional cost, you can obtain many little 
extras in product performance, which all add up to a big difference in customer 
satisfaction. You can prove it to yourself—for a sample of: Emersol 132 
(triple-pressed) ; Emersol 120 (double-pressed) ; Emersol 110 (single-pressed) ; 
Emersol 140 (high palmitic); Emersol 150 (high stearic) send to Dept. 1-9A 


Women instinctively sense cosmetic quality from the color of the product. She likes white 
to be really white and pastel colors to be true and pure. Premium cosmetic manu- 
facturers have proved she'll even pay a few cents more to get this extra luxury. So, to 
keep milady sold and protect their valuable brand names, many major cosmetic and 
toiletry producers use only Emersol 132, the whitest triple-pressed stearic acid available. 
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keep customers coming back for more 


Pure? You bet! Drug companies use only the very 
purest, the very finest stearic acid in their pharma- 
ceuticals, And, that’s why many of them specify 
Emersol 132 (which exceeds U.S.P. standards) and 
will accept no substitutions. 


FATTY ACID SALES DEPARTMENT 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Vopclone Div., Los Angeles—Emery Industries (Canada), 
London, Ontario—Export Department, Cincinnati 
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First class toiletries and cosmetics face a shelf life problem 
unless they contain a stearic acid with excellent oxidation 
stability. Emersol 132 Lily provides this important charac- 
teristic even throughout long storage periods. This means 
more protection against deterioration resulting from 
changes in color, clarity, emulsion stability, texture and 
consistency. 


For table charm, a trim, sturdy candle—straight as a light 
beam and whiter than the cloth it graces. Once again 
Emersol pressed-type stearic acids, with an unvarying 
crystalline structure, get the credit. These crystalline 
stearic acids form a strong, unyielding candle. And, by 
shrinking just the right amount, they separate cleanly 
from the mold and eliminate breakage. 


Making clothes soft and wurTe poses special problems. The 
strong acids and intense heat used in manufacturing tend 
to discolor textile softeners derived from stearic acid. So, 
quality conscious softener producers look for a high 
degree of color stability in the stearic acid they order— 
and Emersol Stearic Acids usually get the nod. Color 
stability is one of their most outstanding characteristics. 
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METHANOL... Large scale production controlled 
to the highest purity, plus over 50 years experience 
in the manufacture of organic chemicals, makes 
Heyden Newport an important source for this ver- 
satile alcohol. 

District sales offices located in the nation’s major 
distribution areas will service your methanol require- 
ments promptly from... California, 1001 E. First 
Street, Los Angeles 12; 420 Market Street, San Fran- 


cisco 11...Georgia, 254 Paces Ferry Road, Atlanta 5 
..- Illinois, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6... 
Michigan, 10600 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38... New 
Jersey, 1 Virginia Street, Newark 12... New York, 
Main Office, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17... 
Ohio, 1433 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati 6... 
Pennsylvania, 7 Wynnewood Road, Wynnewood ... 
Rhode Island, 511 Westminster Street, Providence 3 
... Texas, 2444 Times Boulevard, Houston 5. 
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OPINION 


Ethic for Distributors 


To THE EpiTor: Your article on 
unethical trade practices in the dis- 
tribution of chemicals (CW, Aug. 8, 
p. 84) is most interesting. I only hope 
it does not teach the all-too-numerous 
unethical distributors any new tricks 
they can use to cheat the buyer—if 
this be possible. 

Fortunately, our company does not 
depend solely on distribution of chem- 
icals for profits, having been estab- 
lished in the manufacture of auto- 
motive and industrial lubricants for 
over 60 years, in addition to sizable 
canning operations, wax slabbing, etc. 
Nevertheless, total dollar sales of 
chemicals are greater than sales from 
all other operations and occupy the 
major portion of our time and facili- 
ties. With the size of our investment, 
the extent of our plant and the number 
of people employed, our stockholders 
might not enjoy looking at a year-end 
statement if it were to include only 
the profit from the sale of chemicals. 

I know we are not alone in this 
respect, yet many chemical distribu- 
tors—if they deserve to be called 
distributors—with little investment, 
who resort to the tactics CHEMICAL 
WEEK has brought out in the open, 
can probably show a relatively re- 
spectable profit in chemical distribu- 
tion alone—unfortunately, at the ex- 
pense of the old, well-established 
house with a reputation for honesty 

What can be done? I wish I knew 
the answer to this question. None of 
us are naive enough to believe there 
can be a complete cleanup in this 
or any other industry, but there must 
be a vast majority of ethical distribu- 
tors who not only believe conditions 
can be improved but also are willing 
to do something to help the situation. 
(Perhaps some distributors who be- 
lieve little can be done to clear the 
air, but who consider themselves 
ethical, are not so “lily-white,” them- 
selves!) 

In “Viewpoint” of the same issue 
(p. 11), you list four possible ways 
to clear up the situation. I believe the 
first approach, namely, setting up a 
chemical distributors’ trade associa- 
tion, has merit and should at least 
be explored. (No doubt, every dis- 
tributor who would be in favor of 
such an organization could write a 
book on how he thinks it should 


operate.) The second approach—to 
establish standards of identity of prod- 
ucts—should, I believe, be handled 
by the trade association. I feel the 
third approach—standards set by the 
manufacturer—would have little ef- 
fect on the unethical distributor. The 
fourth approach—FTC trade practice 
rules—is, I think, inadvisable. 

I would like to add that should a 
trade association be formed, one of 
its first acts should be to encourage 
more ethical practices on the part of 
some of the chemical manufacturers, 
particularly in the establishment and 
handling of distributors. Your article 
very well outlines distributors’ opin- 
ions of how some chemical manu- 
facturers have helped bring about 
this unfortunate situation as it exists 
today. 

FRED B. LOEFFLER 

President 

American Oil & Supply Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


To THE EpiTor: Just a quick note 
to say “bravo” for your excellent arti- 
cle “How Cheating Dealers Bid for 
Sales: Phony Wares and Prices” (CW, 
Aug. 8, p. 84). The ethical chemical 
distributor takes quite seriously the 
responsibility placed on him to supply 
a quality product and feels quite 
badly when anyone in the chemical 
distributing industry degrades it by 
devious means, as pointed out in your 
article. We would appreciate your ar- 
ranging to have 500 copies of this ar- 
ticle sent to us so that our men can 
hand them out to our customers. 

I personally want to thank your 
magazine for the fine articles you have 
directed toward the industrial chem- 
ical and solvent distributor, for we 
feel his place is growing in the over- 
all pattern of the chemical industry. 

THOMAS K. SKINKER 
President 

Inland Chemical Corp. 
Fort Wayne, Ind| 


To THE Epitor: Your “Viewpoint” 
editorial in the Aug. 8 issue (p. //) 
certainly lays it on the line. Trade 
associations are fine and should be 
supported to a greater extent than 
they are. How can the code of ethics 
of, say, the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. be violated when it 
doesn’t even have a code of ethics? 

May I suggest the following 24 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Sid Kirkpatrick examines award with 
CMRA President Jim Sayre (left). 


WHEN SID KIRKPATRICK stands 
up at the banquet table next Monday 
to receive the Chemical Market Re- 
search Assn. Memorial Award, it 
will represent more than merely a 
further recognition of the services 
to the chemical industry of CW’s 
editorial director. For it is some- 
thing like making the circle com- 
plete. So may we go many years 
behind the news and look at Sid’s 
contribution to the establishment of 
CMRA? The organization dates its 
establishment from an_ informal 
meeting on Aug. 7, 1940, “to discuss 
general problems having to do with 
market research in the chemical 
industry . . .” 

The ex-officio secretary of the 
three-man group that set up this 
meeting was, naturally enough, Sid 
Kirkpatrick. If, instead, you agree 
with these who trace CMRA’s 
founding to a meeting on May 8, 
1929, “to discuss commercial and 
economic research in the chemical 
industry,” who, again, but Sid was 
the organizer? 

May we end up this salute with a 
quote from Sid’s speech next week: 

“Management is only as effective 
as the information it commands. Its 
manifold problems can be solved 
only when the whole intricate pat- 
tern fits together all these elements 
—economic, technical and human.” 

Sid intended this as a definition of 
the market researcher’s job. We'd 
like to say it’s a nice definition of 
Sid’s own activities for CMRA— 
and for CuemicaL WEEK itself. 
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OPINION 


words of The Four-Way Test of the 
things we think, say or do as an ef- 
fective code of ethics for any associa- 
tion, trade group or business: 
(1) Is it the truth? 
a (2) Is it fair to all concerned? 
(3) Will it build goodwill and better 
friendships? 
(4) Will it be beneficial to all con- 
e cerned? 
The Four-Way Test was copy- 


righted in 1946 by Rotary Interna- 
NEW FROM 


tional. As a means of furthering the 

KAISER CHEMICALS development and maintenance of high 

ethical standards, Rotary International 

will permit individuals, firms, organiza- 

tions or institutions to use The Four- 

Voughtsz ALUMINAS Way Test in print, subject to its policy 
governing reproduction. 

THOMAS B. SAMMONS, JR. 

President 

Hayes-Sammons Chemical Co. 

Mission, Tex. 


MEETINGS 


Canadian Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
seventh annual meeting, Chateau Fronte- 
nac, Montreal, Sept. 20-23. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 14th paper-plastics conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 


21-23. 


Instrument Society of America, 14th 
annual instrument automation confer- 
ence and exhibit, International Ampbhi- 
theater, Chicago, Sept. 21-25. 

KAISER name , ; 
! ur Research Foundation and Nu- 
CHEMICALS cleonics Magazine, third industrial nu- 
clear technology conference, Morrison 

Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 22-24. 


Industrial and Building Sanitation 
Maintenance Show and conference, New 
York Trade Show Building and New 
Yorker Hotel, New York, Sept. 22-24. 


American Society for Quality Control, 
chemical division, third annual technical 
conference, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Tex., Sept. 24-25. 


American Rocket Society, solid-propel- 
lents conference, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J., Sept. 24-25. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, 4Ist national meeting, St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 27-30. 


American Oil Chemists’ Society, 33rd 
Fall meeting, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Sepi. 28-30. 


American Ceramic Society, materials 
and equipment, white wears division, 
Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa., 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 
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Are you doing your share 


to educate your favorite 
future adults about the 


Chemical industry ? 


...about the world he lives in? 
.-- science and literature? 
...- history, sports and pleasure? 


You can now, by filling in the coupon below. 

Upon your immediate action your favorite future 

adult between 10 and 15 will receive YOUNG 

AMERICANS—the only magazine edited for boys 

and girls in their vitally important formative 

WOT. and tomorrow yuare. 

i No other magazine offers the leaders of tomor- 

¥=°: row such high quality editorial: timely, exciting 

and informative Fact, Fiction and Classic Litera- 

ture so important to educational and cultural 
growth. 


YOUNG AMERICANS... now entering our third year of publication. 


! 

| YOUNG AMERICANS, Strong Publications, Inc 

| Post Office Box 1399, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 

| Please enter my subscription to YOUNG AMERICANS. 

| 1 year—$4.00[] 2 years—$7.00[) 3 years—$10.00 DD (check offer you wish.) 

(Additional postage: Canada 50¢, foreign countries $1.00 per year.) 

YOUNG AMERICANS approved by | Please enclose check or money order. Stamps not acceptable 
leading educators and Children and Ratios 
Youth authorities. YOUNG AMERI- - 


CANS is available only by mail sub- Address 
scription. It is not sold on newsstands. 


| 


| 


P.O. Zone State 
__.Gift Card to Read 
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.. AMONG some 3 70 0 ORGANICS 


To the non-aqueous titrator: relax, light up 


The laboratory of a leading tobacco firm has by its publications 
aroused much interest in tetra-n-butylammonium hydroxide as 
a non-aqueous titrant for weak acids. Having glanced at the 
sales curve for Tetra-n-butylammonium lodide (Eastman 4702), 
we knew the tobacco men had long enough been getting the 
titrator to convert it to the titrant by reaction with silver oxide. 
We'll take over, using a preparation method we think better. 
Nevertheless, we ought to smoke their brands for a while, out of 
gratitude at least. 

We're smart. We are labeling our material Tetra-n-butyl- 
ammonium Hydroxide Titrant (10° in Methanol, Eastman 
P7774). That word “titrant” will save us when a customer who 
has purchased it for a purpose other than non-aqueous titration 
comes charging at us like a bull bellowing that half our tetra-n- 
butylammonium hydroxide is really methoxide. We know. The 
methoxide results from reaction with the methanol. From the 
literature and from studies by our own experts on non-aqueous 
titration, we also know the methoxide doesn’t interfere at all. 


Small tanks, thanks 


The customers simply have to understand our ways. The one 


who asked for phenyl chloroformate understood. If he had 
wanted 25 grams, we would have politely written back that the 
compound was not listed in our catalog. If he had wanted 25 
tons, we would have replied with equal politeness that several 
firms of manufacturing chemists, spotless in reputation, would 
relish the opportunity to do business with him. (We'll have no 
tankcar of phosgene wheeled up to our window, thank you.) 
This one wanted 2.5 kilos, so we went 


COCI,+CsH;OH>CICOOC,H;+ HCl 


and now Phenyl Chloroformate is in our list as Eastman 4914 
and at the disposal of even the 25-gram buyer. 

We, in turn, try to understand the customer’s situation. 
Many a chemist just as capable as we of selecting and running 
the above reaction would just as soon not have a small tank of 
phosgene next to his file cabinet. (If there is one thing that’s 
more of a burden to have around than a tank of phosgene, it’s 
half a tank of phosgene.) 

Here the phosgene (Small tanks, thank you; we're timid.) 
doesn’t sit around long. There must be fifty compounds we 
make from phosgene—chloroformates, where we replace one 
of phosgene’s chlorines, e.g., the newly added p-Nitrobenzyl 
Chloroformate (Eastman 7819); carbonates, where we replace 
both chlorines; isocyanates, where we go 


RNH,+COCI,>RNCO+2HCl 


Come to think of it, we'll take a back seat to nobody, spotless 
or otherwise, on cleverness with phosgene. 


They shall trickle! 


Resolved that the chromatographic columns of western civiliza- 
tion shall not stand unpacked for lack of capital to invest in 
proper acid- and alkaline-purified cellulose ion-exchange ad- 
sorbents in full-pound minima, we make you this proposition— 





jolie 














For $2.75, 10 grams of Cellulose-ECTEOLA (Eastman 7798), 
useful in fractionation of DNA (J.A.C.S., 80,6223). 

For $4.35, 25 grams of N,N-Diethylaminoethylcellulose (“‘DEAE- 
cellulose,” Eastman 7392), another anion exchanger recom- 
mended for such use. 

For $2.75, 10 grams of Carboxymethy! Cellulose Ether (“‘CM- 
cellulose,” Eastman 7796), a cation exchanger. 

For $9.85, all three. Now you can afford to be a well-equipped 
sport. As ethers they are regenerable, even after use with 
strongly acid or basic solutions. 


A deft way with ketones 


(Aminooxy)acetic Acid Hemihydrochloride, known in the bio- 
chemical literature as carboxymethoxylamine hemihydrochlor- 
ide and with less chance for confusion as 

H 


(1.8 -0-c-c-on) ner 


H HI 
is now going to become even better known as Eastman 5336. 

Now that the great virtue of easy availability has been be- 
stowed on this compound, it commands interest on several 
grounds :* 

1) The still mysterious transformation of bacilli and colonies 
of bacilli into the so-called L form—a bacteriological phe- 
nomenon being closely watched—has been shown to be induced 
in Salmonella typhosa by this acid in a narrow concentration 
range (J. Bact., 59,775). 

2) Its ability to combine in living organisms with a-ketones, 
principally pyruvate, makes it a metabolic inhibitor useful as a 
bacteriostatic agent in preparations of high protein content, 
such as blood-typing serums and bacterial vaccines (J. Bact., 
55,1). 

3) It is useful as a reagent for the isolation of very small 
amounts of ketones from unsaponifiables such as cholesterol 
and its metabolic products (J. Biol. Chem., 114,539). 

4) It is useful for isolation of a-estradiol from human preg- 

nancy urine (J. Biol. Chem., 134,591). 
Abstracts of the latter two analytical procedures with Eastman 
5336, or List No. 41 of some 3700 other Eastman Organic Chemi- 
cals, will be furnished upon application to Eastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Company). The com- 
pound itself may be ordered at $3.55 for 5 grams. 


2 


*Tis a speculation whether progress in these matters was ad- 
vanced or retarded by Hans Thacher Clarke’s leaving us 32 years ago 
to build Columbia University’s great Department of Biological 
Chemistry. (Aminooxy)acetic acid was first synthesized in Germany 
in 1893. It is astounding what a large proportion of all organic chemi- 
cals later found interesting for one reason or another were first syn- 
thesized in Germany in 1893. Apparently this one, like so many 
others, just lay there in the literature until Professor Clarke suggested 
it for reaction with carbonyl compounds. Shortly after the suggestion 
proved fruitful, he and a collaborator came out with an improved 
synthesis of the compound. At this point, had he still been heading 
up the production of Eastman Organic Chemicals, he would doubtless 
have added it to our list, making it conveniently available to all way 
back in 1936 and thus advancing progress. But if he hadn’t quit to be 
a college professor, he’d be tied up in a lot of dull business routine. 
This would have retarded progress because he wouldn't have been 
sitting around with graduate students and research scholars tossing 
out brilliant suggestions that are still gaining momentum a quarter 
century later. Anyway, the synthesis we use for Eastman 5336 now 
is not identical with Dr. Clarke’s. A Texan who tried his synthesis 
reported she wound up with merely ammonium chloride unless she 
was very careful. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Eastman Organic Chemicals 


Also ...vitamins A and E in bulk...distilled monoglycerides 


Distillation Products Industries is « division ¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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Again expanding our output of Cy, olefins, we can now 
make immediate delivery of high-purity Petro-Tex Iso- 
butylene in tank-car quantities. Our major continuous 
Isobutylene production adds a new non-captive source 
ample to provide a substantial part of current chemical 
requirements for this petrochemical intermediate. 


And, to facilitate research on new uses for Petro-Tex 
Isobutylene, we offer the first Isobutylene “Family Tree” 
showing present uses and all reported reactions having 
new-product significance. A bibliography of 213 refer- 
ences is keyed to this very useful chart. 


We will be pleased to send you this new data and to 
furnish specifications, price and delivery quotations on 
Petro-Tex Isobutylene. 


n-BUTENE-1 n-BUTENE-2 
(95% minimum) (95% minimum) 


BUTADIENE DIISOBUTYLENE TRIISOBUTYLENE 


PETRO-TEAX CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


JOINTLY OWNED BY 
aH TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY me 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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ortho-alkylation derivatives 
s chemical intermediates 


Se 


Be 


opening a new chapter ~§°* 
7 


These versatile, highly reactive intermediates 
open a promising new field of industrial 


chemistry. 


They are products of Ethyl’s Ortho-Alkylation 
reaction, which permits alkylation of phenol 
and aniline in either one or both of the ortho 
positions, leaving the para position open and 


active. This unique characteristic offers the means 


of synthesizing many new industrial chemicals. 


Perhaps one or more of these building blocks may 
be the answer to your problem. If not, we can offer 
you many more derivatives from the same grow- 


ing family of “Ethyl” chemical compounds. 


Additional information on these compounds, and 


samples, are available on request. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, new york 17, N.Y. * TULSA + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO + ETHYL USA (EXPORT) NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PITHY! 


Ey 
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The postrecession sales rise is tapering—as shown by the latest 
sales figures released by the Dept. of Commerce. It’s not likely that chemi- 
cal sales in second-half ’59 will show the bounce exhibited in the first half, 
when they rose 10.6% over first-half ’59. While June’s sales skipped up 
12% over the level of June ’58, the rise had slowed to 8.8% in July. 
July sales, moreover, slipped 6.9% from June of this year. July is tradi- 


tionally a slack month, of course; but last year, the slump was smaller— 
only 4.3%. 





August totals will probably show only a slight gain over July's, 
say most of the major companies surveyed by CW. 


The steel strike, of course, is the big question. It now seems sure 
to run into October. Even if the government moves in with its promised 
injunction, the stoppage is bound to leave a dent in fourth-quarter chemi- 
cal sales. Spot shortages are already showing up; a few steel (and chemical 


product) users have already shut down some production lines and more 
are sure to follow. 





Still, the long-range view is bright. In a speech prepared for the 
National Industrial Conference Board marketing conference in New York 
this week, American Cyanamid Vice-President Allan Clow predicts chemi- 
cal and allied products sales in 60 will soar $2 billion, topping $28 billion. 


And Dow expects its sales will rise 10-15% in the fiscal year 
ending May 31, President Leland Doan told this week’s annual meeting. 





Nonferrous metals producers also have reasons for cheer. For 
’60, the outlook is a 10-15% increase in refined copper deliveries, a 2% 
gain in lead consumption and an 8% boost in use of zinc, says St. Joseph 
Lead’s Vice-President Charles Ince. 


Two cases highlight legal activity in the CPI this week: 





e Chas Pfizer & Co. led off with defense testimony last week as 
the Federal Trade Commission resumed its antibiotics price-fixing case 
against five tetracycline producers and distributors (CW, March 28, p. 22). 


2 Quebec Lithium Corp. has filed a $4.5-million breach-of-con- 
tract suit in U.S. district court at Minneapolis against Lithium Corp. of 
America. LCA canceled its lithium concentrate contract with the Quebec 
company last month (CW, Sept. 5, p. 29). Quebec Lithium says 515,000 
units were still to be delivered. 


Meanwhile, one hassle was settled: The Texas liquid chlorine 
price-fixing suit ended with six chemical companies as a group paying a 
$75,000 penalty. The state charged last year (CW, Sept. 27, '58, p. 33) 
that Diamond Alkali, Dixie Chemical, Frontier Chemical, Thompson- 
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Hayward Chemical and Schwartz Co., Inc., ae to fix and maintain 
the price of liquid chlorine. 
cm 


Europe’s blossoming petrochemical plans are highlighted by 
several new developments. 





© Details of one of the planned Mediterranean-to-Germany 
pipeline systems (CW, Aug. 29, p. 44) were unveiled last week by Enrico 
Mattei, head of Italy’s oil and gas trust, ENI. 


One main line will run from Genoa to Switzerland, where a 
2-million-tons/year refinery will be built. An 8-million-tons/year pipe will 
continue to the German border, then branch to Munich and southwest 
Germany. New refineries will be built at both German terminals. 


Another main line (2 million tons/year) will run from the coast 
to Milan, Turin and Cremona. Refineries at the three Italian cities will be 
expanded. The network will be built by an international group. At least 
two other pipelines are being planned to bring oil inland from the Mediter- 
ranean (CW, Sept. 12, p. 37). 


¢ Tidewater Oil is forming a Danish subsidiary, Dansk Veedol, 
to build a refinery at Kalundberg. It will probably go onstream in early 
"61, with an estimated output of 1 million tons/year. Tidewater and ICI 
are reportedly discussing a joint petrochemical venture at the refinery. 


e A methane-based petrochemical plant will go up at Adria, in 
Italy’s Po valley. Several independent gas producers have formed a com- 
pany to build it. 


Texas can continue as a hotbed of CPI expansion for 50 years. 





That’s how civic officials in the Houston-Texas City area inter- 
pret the $38.5-million water-supply project agreed on last week by the 
Houston City Council and the Trinity River Authority. They estimate that 
while their nine-county area’s industria) water requirements will rise to 
685 million gal./day, the new Trinity River plan will provide up to 840 
million gal./day for industrial use. 


One predicted effect of the agreement: chemical process opera- 
tions can go into the Cedar Point industrial area east of Baytown, 22 
miles north of the Houston Ship Channel. 


Another foreseeable result of the project: the Trinity River may 
be opened to barge traffic al! the way to Dallas and Fort Worth, about 250 
miles upstream. 

Initial constriction work is expected to begin within a year, and 
completion is slated for about ’63. The 22-page compromise agreement 
—apparently ending a feud between the Houston and Dallas areas—calls 
for building a large dam and reservoir at Livingston and a small salt-water 
barrier dam at Wallisville (both on the lower Trinity). These dams will be 
designed to permit barge and small-boat navigation. 
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Now! SOLVAY’S 


COLD’ FLAKE PROCESS 


i 


.». Can improve your Caustic Compounds! 


If you produce an alkali product containing at least 
40% caustic soda, Solvay offers you this interesting new 
proposal. Consider the advantages of having us com- 
pound it for you via the low temperature flake process: 


You avoid unpleasant dry-mixing of caustic com- 
pounds. 


You free mixing equipment so you can handle more 
non-caustic business. 


You get a product superior to hot flaked or ground 
ones. Unlike the usual flaking operation, heat-sensi- 
tive organic materials can be added. Your Solvay®- 


llied 
hemical 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


SOLVAY branch offices and dealers are located in major centers from coast to coast. 
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compounded alkali will be uniform in composition... 
non-caking . . . dustless .. . readily soluble . . . stable 
in transportation and storage. 


If you make an industrial cleanser, metal cleaner, wash- 
ing compound or the like, find out how America’s fore- 
most producer of alkalies can work for you. Just mail 
the coupon. 


Sodium Nitrite « Calcium Chloride * Chlorine * Caustic Soda * Caustic Potash 
Potassium Carbonate * Sodium Bicarbonate * Chloroform « Methyl Chloride 
Soda Ash * Vinyl Chloride * Ammonium Chloride * Methylene Chioride * Carbon 
Tetrachloride * Snowflake® Crystals * Monochlorobenzene * Ortho-dichlorobenzene 
Para-dichlorobenzene * Ammonium Bicarbonate * Hydrogen Peroxide « Aluminum 
Chloride * Cleaning Compounds * Mutual® Chromium Chemicals 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send: 


C) Information Service Bulletin—“Advantages: of Solvay’s 
Unique Low Temperature Flake Process.” 


C Your representative to discuss my alkali product. 


Name 





Position 





Company 
Phone 
Address 
City 

















LOW KEY DUOTONE 


A wide range of “decorator” spatter paints in many colors 


... improved with chemicals developed by National Lead gellant research 


Sales of “decorator” sprayed-on multicolor spatter paints, in many 
attractive colors, patterns, are booming. 

Each is a dispersion of colored organic-base globuloids in a water 
base carrier...each produces spattered effects like those illustrated. Ef- 
fects shown are the results of formulations developed by our customers. 


How do makers keep spatter paint globuloids from mixing? 


Credit National Lead gellant research for an “assist” with the problem 
of keeping organic and water phases separated . . . for the development 
of BENTONE 38® and BEN-A-GEL® gellants which provide thixotropic 
restriction of flow. 


Sprayed organic “spats” are immobilized in irregular impacted shapes 
by the thixotropic gelling action of BENTONE 38 gellant . . . surface ten- 
sion doesn’t reform them to spheroids. 


Water-base carrier is similarly bodied with BEN-A-GEL gellant to 
restrict globuloid movement . . . to immobilize the whole wet film; to 
prevent mixing, settling in storage. 

Not only in spatter finishes but in most other paints, gellants de- 
veloped by National Lead research prevent hard settling, boost hiding, 
stop sag, improve sprayability and hold-out . . . provide predictable 
gelling action throughout a wide temperature range. 

These same National Lead-developed gellants improve flow proper- 
ties of other compounds such as resin coatings, vinyl dispersions, 
mastics, cosmetics, adhesives. 


National Lead chemical research aids plastics industry, too 


Included among National Lead-developed chemicals are stabilizers for 
all commercial vinyl compounds. In vinyl manufacture, these stabilizers 
improve lubrication, color retention, resistance to heat and yellowing. 
In service, they improve resistance to weathering, fading, crazing. 
For details on these chemical developments of National Lead Com: 


pany, check and mail coupon below. Technical assistance in application 
is yours for the asking. VARISIZE “SPATS” 


**Spatter paints’’ and multicolor finishes are manufactured under U.S. Pat. No. 2591904, assigned to Coloramic Coatings, Inc. 
@eeeeeeeaneeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ed 
KC-3449-W 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New York 6 * Im Canada: CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED, 630 Dorchester Street, West © Montreal 


Gentlemen: Please send literature checked below on National : 
Lead Company chemicals. Name Title 





@ Folders on Gelling Agents: { | BENTONE®s (gel organic liquids) : 
[] BEN-A-Ge® (gels ds) Firm 


@ Folders on Stabilizers: [| Describe viny! product as fully as possible. 








q 


Address 








City State 








A Chemical Development Gj ‘ 
pment PB ational lead Gompany 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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B-P CENTRIFUGALS used by 
UNION CARBIDE METALS COMPANY 


in Titanium Production 


Although a metal, titanium is produced by a chemical 
process. Metal in the form of ore is converted to titanium 
tetrachloride, which is purified and then reduced to metallic 
sponge by sodium. In order to separate the brine from the 
titanium sponge, Union Carbide Metals Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, New York, utilizes Baker 
Perkins 66” diameter type HS Universal Centrifugals. It's 
a tough application, but the B-P Type HS has proven itself 
efficient and dependable. These same machines are 
adaptable to a wide range of filterable fine solid-liquid 
slurries. Baker Perkins also manufactures type S Continuous 
Centrifugals which are used extensively for the separation 
of filterable coarse solid-liquid slurries. 


Since centrifugation is such an important process in the 


BAKER PERKINS INC. 
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chemical industry, and, since there are so many types of 
slurries that must be separated, Baker Perkins engineers 
give special design consideration to each specific problem. 
No matter what factors are involved in each application, 
our engineers can make recommendations on the proper 
centrifugal machinery. 


Send for your copy of Catalog 
CE-59 for complete informa- 
tion on size, type and capa- 
cities of Baker Perkins “Ter 
Meer” Centrifugals. 


CHEMICAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











advantages——convenient electric power.. plenty of cooling yu 
rail, water and highway. Other raw materials are available close by... an 
markets for chemical products already exist in many of the areas. 


Acetylene by Pipeline ... or Bulk Calcium Carbide 


Union CARBIDE’s engineers, industrial planners and traffic men can help you select a site 
in or near the zones where UNION CARBIDE acetylene—or calcium carbide in bulk—is 
economically available. You can get metered, high-purity acetylene gas from any of the 
10 plants listed —or high-quality carbide from four carbide-producing plants. 


Union Carbide Olefins Company also supplies engineering and planning assistance in 
the selection of generators, special trucks and other equipment for utilization of carbide 
in bulk. Extensive studies of freight rate differentials affecting calcium carbide shipments 
can be supplied on request. 





BY PIPELINE in 10 plant site areas! 


—— 
Pca cies ane oe ee 


For more information about 
UNION CARBIDE acetylene or 
bulk calcium carbide, call, 
write or wire Union Carbide 
Olefins Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 
Rm. 630, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y 


MonTacve 


Sourn C 
Ww 





HARLE STON 


You can get the acetylene you need 
—from any of the Union Carbide 
Olefins Company plants on this map. 
If you are considering various plant 
site possibilities, and want the econ- 
omies of PIPELINE ACETYLENE— by 
all means investigate locations in or 
near these areas: 
Pipeline acetylene 
from Calcium Carbide sources 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.» Ashtabula, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. + Montague, Mich. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Pipeline acetylene 
from Hydrocarbon sources 
Whiting, Ind. + S. Charleston, W. Va. 
Texas City, Texas + Seadrift, Texas 
Torrance, Calif. 


UNION CARBIDE OLEFINS COMPANY 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 





“Union Carbide” is a registered trade mark of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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PEOPLE*hnother laboratory 


ingredient available when 


you look to Fisher for laboratory needs 
#3 FISHER SCIENTIFIC 


IN THE U.S.A. Chicago Philadelphia IN CANADA 

Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh Edmonton 

Buffalo Detroit St. Louis Montreal ° . 

Charleston, W.Va. New York Washington —_Toronto *Our expert service and repairmen, cuse 


America’s Largest Manufacturer-Distributor of tom glassblowers, furniture planners, 
actentery Appneees & Ganges Chostests methods chemists are at your disposal, 
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at the start 


Sucrose Acetate IsoButyrate (SAIB) is a most unusual 
compound of immediate interest to all who are concerned 
with the formulation or performance of plastic mate- 
rials, lacquers, hot melts or other protective coatings 

Consider these characteristics: 

Its color and clarity are a sparkling water-white. 

Its color stability on exposure to ultraviolet light is 
excellent. 

Its color stability on prolonged heating is excellent. 
Example: samples heat-aged 6 days @ 350°F showed 
only a 9 Gardner color change, from 1 to 10. 

Its color stability in the presence of other lacquer in- 

gredients is excellent. Example: in metallic pigmented 
lacquers, SAIB does not produce a “greening” effect 
with bronze powder. 
‘ Lacquer film formers highly modified with SAIB show 
unusually good film tensile properties and hardness. The 
low solution viscosity of SAIB permits formulation of 
high-solids lacquers at application viscosities. As a re- 
sult, greater coverage per gallon of lacquer is achieved 
and solvent requirements are reduced. Formulating is 
simplified, too, through replacement of several lacquer- 
modifying components with SAIB. Film adhesion and 
permanence is improved in many cases. 

To see how easy SAIB is to use, and how little it affects 
film properties while increasing solids content, add it to 
your present lacquer—try 5 to 10% by volume of total 
lacquer to start with—spray it, and observe the result. 

In hot melt-peelable plastic formulations, SAIB 
greatly extends the basic film former. Serving as a solu- 
bilizer, it enables the formulator to use increasing 


Sucrose Acetate Isobutyrate, new resin 
modifier-extender, exhibits 
low color and excellent color stability 


amounts of mineral oil. Because of SAIB’s low volatility, 
there is no fuming of hot melts, even at temperatures 
up to 350°F. Modification with SAIB also lowers the 
operating temperature of hot melts. 

Recent tests show its use with plasticizers improves 
the permanence and forming properties of molding and 
extrusion compounds, such as those based on cellulose 
acetate. 

Few commercial compounds so high in molecular 
weight display so compact a structure. The outstanding 
stability characteristic of SAIB is attributed to this 
dense molecular configuration. 

Another unusual property of SAIB is its extremely 
high viscosity at room temperature and sharp decrease 
in viscosity with the addition of heat or solvents. At 
30°C, its viscosity is about 100,000 centipoises. At 
100°C, the viscosity drops to 90 centipoises. Indicative 
of its solubility is the fact that a 90% solution of SAIB 
in Tecsol®, Eastman proprietary ethyl alcohol, exhibits 
a viscosity of only 750 centipoises at 30°C. 

For convenience in formulating, SAIB is sold both as a 
90% low-viscosity solution, designated SAJB-90 and as 
a 100% concentrate, designated SAJB. 

Many other applications for SAIB are being investi- 
gated by the Eastman Customer Service Laboratories. 
May we help you in evaluating this unique material in 
your product? For this service or for a sample of SAIB, 
write to Chemical Sales Development Department, 
Chemicals Division, Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tennessee, or contact the Eastman sales 
office nearest you. 


SUCROSE ACETATE ISO BUTYRATE 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., kinGsport, TENNESSEE subsidary of Eastman Kodak Company 
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How can you make these products...more efficiently 


You have observed the rapidly growing demand for oxygen and 
nitrogen in the steel and chemical industries (and in many de- 
fense applications). Now a sharp upward trend in the demand 
for Argon and Helium is apparent. American Messer has designed 
highly successful plants for the largest producers of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and argon in the United States. Special purpose plants 
are being built by Messer for pure carbon monoxide, liquid 
methane, and pure hydrogen production. 


**T @2.6 R'E ‘s Nn O SE & et te ts 
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and more economically ? 


What are your reqiurements? If you are planning bulk Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, Argon, or Helium production or the liquefaction of 
Hydrogen, it will pay you to talk with American Messer. We will 
gladly give you a frank appraisal of how you may solve best and 


most economically your particular problem. Write: American 
Messer C 


orporation, 405 Lexington Avenue (Chrysler Building), 
New York 17, New York. 


FOR MES SER ExPERIEENC EE 
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PF ALIPHATICS? 
vr 


e TOLUENE « VM & P NAPHTHA 


e XYLENE e MINERAL SPIRITS 
Other Aromatic Solvents Other Aliphatic Solvents 


Now! Big Savings with 
ESPESOL SOLVENTS’ 


ONE-SOURCE SUPPLY 


Save on Freight Costs Smaller, multi-product orders are shipped in com- 
partment lots by tank car, transport truck, barge, and ship and enjoy bulk rates. 


Reduce Inventory Costs Less capital tied up in inventory because stock on 
hand is kept to minimum. Losses from evaporation and other causes greatly 
reduced. Fresh stock insured at all times. 


immediate Availability Eastern States’ conveniently located terminals in- 
sure quick delivery to all points. 


“Package” Delivery ideal for Small Buyers 
Combining small lots into one shipment reduces pur- 
chasing agent’s work, simplifies unloading and handling, 
and insures all products arriving at one time to mini- 
mize production delays. 


Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical Corporation 


- 
‘ 


Eastern States Petroleum and Chemical Corporation 
P. O. Box 5008 
Houston 12, Texas 


Please send additional information on Espesol’s 
ONE SOURCE supply! 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address. 
City Zone_____ State 


Post Office Box 5008—Housten 12, Texas—Phone WAlnut 3-1651 

Chicago Office: 1011 Lake St., Oak Park, Illinois, Phone Village 8-5410 

New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Phone Circle 7-2520 
Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, Phone EDison 3-018 
Louisville Office: 4th and Broadway St., Louisville, Ky., Phone JUniper 3-7634 
Atlanta Office: 3121 Maple Drive, N.E., Phone CEdar 3-3227 

Les Angeles Office: 110 S. Euclid, Pasadena, Phone RYan 1-0278 


CWw9i9S59 








U. S. Terminals: 


Houston, Texas ¢ Chicago, Illinois ¢ East Liverpool, Ohio 
Madison, Indiana ¢ Brownsville, Texas © Savannah, Georgia 
Carteret, New Jersey © Los Angeles, California 

Europeca Terminals: 

Dordrecht ban, ag ee 

Livorne (Leghorn), 











s 
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SPECIALTY MARKET BUILDERS (from Monsanto) 





Sodium Benzoate: 


key to new growth in specialty papers 


that stop rust and mildew 


Papermakers with an eye toward 
higher-margin specialty markets are 
quietly evaluating the mildew- and 
rust-suppressing action of a well-es- 
tablished food preservative: sodium 
benzoate, for many years a standard 
in jams, jellies, fountain sirups, pickles 
and sauerkraut. As little as 0.19% 
protects against microbial spoilage. 


Several astute papermakers noted 
that preserved foods and metal in 
contact with dilute solutions of ben- 
zoate exhibited two phenomena: 
neither did they mold nor did they 
rust. This observation sparked several 
investigations aimed at incorporating 
sodium benzoate into paper and 
paperboard wrappings to prevent rust 
and inhibit mold. Both applications 
are now developing into full-blown 
commercial uses. 


Rust-No-More Wrap—lIntriguing to 
the specialty papermaker: wrappings 
that protect metals from rust. Paper 
with 5% benzoate suppresses the 
rusting of usually quick-to-corrode 
mild steel plates. Regenerated cellu- 
lose film with benzoate does the same. 
Even waxed paper containing benzo- 
ate prevents corrosion. Benzoated 
wrapping paper has proved effective 
for protecting steel sewing needles, 
razor blades, tool heads, machine 
parts, saw blades, as well as zinc, tin 
and chromium products. 


It is reported that as little as 4% 
sodium benzoate, based on fiber con- 
tent, will give substantial anticorrosive 
properties. A major use of such wrap 
may develop in the protecting of zinc 
printing plates; the benzoated wrap 


WITHOUT 


can eliminate the practice of greasing 
or waxing, protect zinc line and half- 
tone plates from corrosion in storage. 


Ends ‘‘Mildew Misery’’—The mildew 
resistance that can be developed in 
the paper wraps and packaging board 
has a variety of applications, the 
most interesting in the field of ship- 
ping containers. Food products, such 
as cheese, candy, margarine, cookies 
—even cigars—tend to mildew and 
develop musty tastes and odors in hot 
humid weather. The problem is par- 
ticularly acute with high-moisture- 
content products such as processed 
cheese, which, even in foil, creates a 
humid atmosphere inside the ship- 
ping cases. 


To control this taste- and odor-affect- 
ing mildew which is often invisible, 
papermakers simply place in the paper 
coating or in the stock a sufficient 
concentration of benzoic acid. Be- 
cause sodium benzoate is highly water 
soluble and the acid isn’t—incorpora- 
tion can be done by adding sodium 
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benzoate solution at the size press. 
Since the pH of the sheet is generally 
brought below 7.0, benzoic acid is 
then deposited in fibers. The bacterio- 
and fungistatic paper and board have 
many possibilities, particularly in 
packaging comestibles where ever- 
present microorganisms can ruin the 
product by causing off odors, dis- 
coloration, “‘mustiness”” and even 
rancidity. 


Although a logical place to add the 
benzoate is at the size press, there are 
several alternate methods. Some mills 
without size presses find it easiest to 
spray a solution of sodium benzoate 
on the wet web on the wire just before 
the dandy roll; or, alternately, to use 
it at the calender stack. Another pro- 
cedure for benzoating the paper is to 
run the finished paper through rollers 
into .a 60-80°C., 30% solution of 
sodium benzoate, passing through 
squeeze rolls and drying. 


But, whether “‘sized-in”’ the fiber, im- 
pregnated, or tacked on in the coating 
—benzoate is providing paper and pa- 
perboard with new specialty jobs that 
profit both the maker and the user. 





For further information on 
sodium benzoate use in making 
mildew- and rust-preventing 
paper and board, request a 
copy of Specialty Data Report 
CS-11, SODIUM BENZOATE 
IN PAPER AND PAPER- 
BOARD. Write today to: 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 
St. Louis 66, Missouri. 














~ for syntheses from 


nalgesics 


irams... 


Pennsalt METHYLAMINES 


You’d wind up with quite a product line if you went 
right down the alphabet of things you can synthesize 
with Pennsalt ‘Sharples’ brand methylamines. You 
could start by making some unique analgesics— pain 
relievers that act like morphine without undesirable 
side effects. You’d be selling zirams to people who whip 
up fungicides. 


You wouldn’t be stumped by “‘tough’’ letters like Q, U 
and X either. Pennsalt methylamines can help you 
make Quaternary ammonium compounds for surfac- 
tants, sanitizers and textile softeners ... UDMH, a high- 
energy missile and rocket fuel . . . Xanthine alkaloids, 
one of many new types of vasoconstrictors and sym- 
pathomimetic drugs. 


You'll find many other product ideas in our 62-page 
methylamines book, with a bibliography that refers you 


to more detailed literature. You’ll also get useful tech- 
nical data and information on handling. Write us on 
your letterhead for a copy. 


And when you’re ready for your methylamines.. . in 
any quantity ... you’ll get the same dependable quality 
and service that have made Pennsalt amines the stand- 
ard of comparison for over a quarter-century. 





Pennsalt’s line of lower alkyl amines— 
methyl through amyl—and their deriv- 
atives give you the broadest selection 
available from a single supplier. For a 
complete listing, see our catalog in 
Chemical Materials Catalog or wyite 
for Bulletin S-135. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Chicago ® Detroit ¢ New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © St. Louis « Appleton ¢ Atlanta 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles © Airco Company International, New York 
Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada Ltd., Oakville, Ontario 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


i 
VY 
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Ethylene oxide unit at Wyandotte’s new Geismar Works near Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


WYANDOTTE OXIDES 


.»- building blocks for exciting new chemicals 


One of the most rapidly brightening horizons in the 
chemical industry today is the field of alkylene oxides. 
New products based on the “building block” ability of 
ethylene and propylene oxides, are coming out of the 
laboratories at an ever-increasing rate. Boasting more 


than 16 years of extensive experience in experimental 
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and practical oxide chemistry, plus unexcelled research 
facilities, Wyandotte Chemicals is a leader in this 
fertile and diversified area. In oxides, as on other 


chemical frontiers, Wyandotte is Pacing Progress with 


Creative Chemistry. » 
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WYANDOTTE 
new milestones in 






When ethylene oxide reacts with an “active 
hydrogen” compound like one of the alcohols, 
glycols, phenols, amines or organic acids, the new 
product generally contains a hydroxy] group which 
can, in turn, react with another molecule of 
ethylene oxide to form another new product. This 
chain reaction, subject to designed controls, offers 
unlimited possibilities in the development of new 
products. 

















































PETROLEUM — Wyandotte products based on alkylene oxides serve the 
oil industry in drilling muds as demulsifiers, and also find extensive 
application in the growing area of secondary oil recovery. 





STAGGERING POTENTIAL 


When you add to this the fact that you can use 
ethylene oxide alone, propylene oxide alone, and 
that you can use them in random mixtures or 
ordered blocks, you begin to see the infinite variety 
of products that alkylene oxides can spawn. 





THE BEGINNING 


Wyandotte’s interest in oxide chemistry reached 
sharp focus in the early days of World War II 
with the synthesis of allyl alcohol from propylene 
glycol. Then came investigation into the pro- 
duction of glycol ethers for hydraulic fluids and 
the production of PLuRoNic® block-polymers with 
their impact on surface-active chemistry. 





A MAJOR DISCOVERY 


‘ 


NATIONAL DEFENSE — Wyandotte, under the Navy’s Bureau of The outgrowth of this work in block-polymers led 
Aeronautics, pioneered in the development of ethylene oxide as a to what is considered one of W yandotte’s major 
monopropellant for guided missile hardware. contributions in the field of oxide chemistry. 


Namely, nonionic surfactants produced by sequen- 
tial condensation of propylene oxide and ethylene 
oxide with low-molecular-weight reactive hydro- 
gen compounds . . . and how discovery of this new 
molecular structure for nonionic surfactants was 
used to synthesize what are now known as Wyan- 
dotte PLuronic polyols and Trrronic® polyols. 


THE FIRST COMMERCIAL 
BLOCK-POLYMERS 


The PLuronics were the first block-polymers to 
be successfully employed commercially as non- 
ionic surface-active agents. And continuing research 
into alkylene oxides has led to Wyandotte’s 
QuaprRoL,* MoNOLENE,* PLuRACOL® E series of 
polyethylene glycols, PLuracot P series of poly- 
propylene glycols, PLuracot TP triols, and many 
other products still in development stages. 





WHAT’S GOING ON NOW? 
TRANSPORTATION — Many of Wyandotte’s oxide products are used 


in antifreeze, lubricants and hydraulic fluids. Wyandotte research is Present Wyandotte work in the field of oxide 
working on several new products in this field. chemistry includes the extension of the block- 
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research triggers 
oxide chemistry 


polymer series towards the development of new 
uses for our present products, along with new 
products for urethanes, hydraulic fluids, lubri- 
cants, improved surfactants, and hundreds of 
other applications. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Continuing research into block-polymers may lead 
to new methods of bringing about the reactions of 
oxides with a host of other chemical compounds. 
Such new reactions would undoubtedly open up 
whole new ranges of products whose resulting appli- 
cations cannot now even be predicted. 


*Quadrol®—trademark for N, N, N’, N’-tetrakis (2-hydroxypro- 
pyl) ethylenediamine 


Monolene® —trademark for N-(2-hydroxy propyl) 
ethylenediamine 





Milestones in 
Wyandotte’s oxide progress 


U.S. Pat. Patent 
No. Granted Title 
2,441,540 5-11-48 — Production of allyl alcohol. 
2,479,632 8-23-49 Catalytic production of allyl 
alcohol from Propylene Oxide 


2,503,050 4-4-50 Process for producing aldehydes 
by isomerization of olefin alpha 
oxides. 


2,521,170 9-5-50 Process for aldehydo isomeriza- 
tion of olefin alpha oxides. 


2,577,256 12-4-51  Polyoxypropylene-benzene- 
sulfonamides. 


2,600,654 6-17-52 Chromic oxide-cadmium chloride- 
cadmium oxide catalyst. 


2,600,655 6-17-52 Chromium oxide-tungsten oxide- 
iron oxide gel catalyst. 


2,601,538 6-24-52 Catalytic isomerization of propy- 
lene oxide to propionaldehyde, 
catalyst therefor and synthesis of 
catalyst. 


2,674,619 Polyoxyalkylene compounds. 


2,677,700 Polyoxyalkylene surface active 
agents. 


2,716,137 Catalytic condensation of a, 8, 
alkylene oxides. 


2,718,509 Plasticized resin compositions. 


2,786,080 Stabilized polyoxyalkylene 
compositions. 


2,855,370 Catalyst 
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PLASTICS— Wyandotte oxide products are widely used in the mush- 
rooming production of many grades of polyurethane foams—in flexible, 
semi-rigid and rigid forms—for myriad uses throughout industry. 











CHEMICALS—Because they are versatile, reactive, and meet high 
industrial standards, Wyandotte oxides are widely employed as chemi- 


cal intermediates. 


MEDICINE— Pluronic F68, one of Wyandotte’s many oxide products, 


is employed as an emulsifying agent in therapeutic fat emulsions. . 


emergency source of calories for the injured. 


an 
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Where can you use Wyandotte’s 
experience in alkylene oxides? 


ye YOUR BUSINESS, if it involves 
oxide chemistry there’s a good chance 
you can effectively use Wyandotte’s experience. 


It’s quite possible one of Wyandotte’s oxide 
products can improve your present product 
or assist in one you're developing—broaden its 
application by adding or changing chemical or 
physical properties. 


For skilled assistance in the use of Wyandotte 
oxide products—detailed technical data—or 
other specific information—fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


Whatever oxide products you use, it will pay you to investigate 
their purchase in tank-car quantities from Wyandotte. The savings are : 
substantial and the quality is uniformly high. chemistry san do for you. 


Find out what Wyandotte’s experience in oxide 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


Wyandotte, Michigan e Offices in Principal Cities 


Send me more data as indicated below. | | Have your representative call with data indicated below. 


(] DHP-MP (_] Ethylene Oxide (_] Pluronic Polyols 
[1, 4-bis-(2-hydroxypropyl)- = PS : 
2-methylpiperazine] (_] Monolene (_] Tetronic Polyols 

].(9.hw “aa , 
(] Dichloroethyl Ether [N-(2-hydroxypropyl) l 


‘ ethylenediamine] | Quadro] 
| Dichloroisopropy!] Ether [N, N, N’, N’-tetrakis (2-hydroxypro- 
(_] Pluracol E (polyethylene glyc rlenediami 
itiet d uracol E (polyethylene glycols) py!) ethylenediamine] 
Diethylene Glycol : . 
Ethylene Dichloride L] Pluracol P (polypropylene glycols) [_] Propylene Oxide 


| Ethylene Glycol [ Pluracol TP Triols | Propylene Dichloride 


[—) The advantages of buying oxide products in tank-car Name 
' quantities from Wyandotte. 


Position 


[-] Custom ethyoxylation by Wyandotte. 


Name of Firm 


‘a Data on using oxides for 





Address__ 


City 
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CAPITAL SPENDING SWINGS UP* 


GTi irtemcameltrtacse) 
All U.S. business 


All manufacturing 


Petroleum and coal products 


Chemicals and allied products 


Primary nonferrous metals 


Paper and allied products 


3S 


Rubber products 


*Sources: U.S. Dept. of Commerce ; 
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Securities & Exchange Commission 
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Caution Colors Spending Outlook 


CPI capital spending is rising again 
—but at a rate indicating that man- 


agement now is taking a firmer, 
steadier and more cautious line on 
expansion and modernization, com- 
pared with the previous decade’s rela- 
tively large year-to-year changes in 
dollar totals. 

Magnitude of the trend is made 
clear in a current quarterly report— 
issued this week by the Commerce 
Dept. and Securities & Exchange Com- 


mission—on business expenditures for 
new plant and equipment. 

Last year, the chemical process in- 
dustries invested a total of $5.3 bil- 
lion in new and improved facilities. 
And as of last March, CPI companies 
collectively were planning to boost 
these outlays about 10.6% this year, 
to nearly $5.9 billion. 

But there was a widespread paring 
of expansion plans during the spring 
and summer months; now—even with 


all process industries scheduling no- 
table increases for the fourth quarter 
(chart, above)—it’s likely that this 
year’s CPI capital spending total will 
be up just 5.6%, to $5.6 billion. 
Downturn Foreseen: By one index, 
it looks as if the over-all upswing in 
capital spending will continue into the 
first quarter of ’60—and then be fol- 
lowed by a downturn. This is based 
on the latest quarterly McGraw-Hill 
forecast of new orders for machinery; 
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it shows that capital goods producers 
expect a continuing rise in new orders 
through the January-March quarter, 
but a decline in the April-June period. 
The dip from the first to the second 
quarter is expected to be about 5%. 

In general, the CPI pattern seems 
to parallel actual and projected capi- 
tal spending (1) in manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whole and (2) in total 
U.S. business. But within the CPI, 
two confident process industries have 
sharply increased this year’s spending; 
two others have budgeted modest in- 
creases; and the remaining two are 
reducing their capital outlays from 
last year’s levels. 

Fastest Growth: Makers of stone, 
clay and glass products are the most 
bullish. As of last March, they were 
planning to increase capital spending 
25% this year, to $498 million; but 
now they’re thinking in terms of a 
43% increase and a $571-million total. 

Radiating approximately equal op- 
timism are the rubber companies (see 
also p. 40). Eight months ago, they 
considered a 23% rise in capital spend- 
ing adequate for this year; now they 
feel they should invest a total of $191 
million—a rise of 42.5%. 

Where Prudence Reigns: Pulp and 
paper companies both last March and 
in this latest survey were anticipating 
that capital outlays this year would 
rise 10%, to about $638 million. 
Makers of petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts last March wanted to boost this 
year’s investments 13%, but now say 
they'll be satisfied with a 6% rise, to 
not quite $2.6 billion. 

Makers of chemicals and allied 
products had a bigger change of mind. 
Last March, they planned to increase 
capital spending this year about 5%; 
now their °59 total is expected to be 
down 5.5%, to $1,248 million. 

Primary nonferrous metals produc- 
ers are even more intent on putting 
on the brakes. In March, they said 
a 2.9% nick in capital expenditures 
would be in order for '59; now they 
say they're imposing a 15.6% cutback. 

Keyed to Sales Outlooks: In each 
case, capital spending seems to be 
keyed— directly or  indirectly—to 
sales Outlooks. For example, the big- 
gest relative increases in CPI capital 
spending are in two industries for 
which substantial booms have been 
predicted: glass (CW, July 4, p. 21) 
and rubber (CW, Jan. 31, p. 21). 

But some restraint is obviously 
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being shown by management when it 
comes to hitching capital spending to 
sales. CPI sales this year have been 
well above those in the previous peak 
year of °57; but this year’s capital 
spending looks as though it will fall 
short of ’57’s record outlays by more 
than 34%. In the case of chemicals 
and allied products, this year’s Janu- 
ary-through-July sales amount to 6% 
more than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of ’57, but ’59 capital spending 
will probably be 28% less than the 
$1,724 million peak in °57. 


New Try at Tuscola 


U.S. Industrial Chemical Co.’s Tus- 
cola, Ill., dibasic acid plant will re- 
open sometime in the early part of 
the year and will produce four chem- 
ical products, according to John E. 
Bierwirth, chairman of the parent 
company, National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. 

Although Bierwirth, in a speech to 
the Los Angeles Society of Security 
Analysts, did not state what the prod- 
ucts would be, it’s believed that one 
of the four will be diphenyl adipic 
acid, and that all four will be possible 
intermediates for plastics and plas- 
ticizers using the same chemistry USI 
developed for production of isosebacic 
acid. And all will be products never 
before commercially available, ac- 
cording to USI. 

The multistep dibasic acid plant— 
the 15-million-lbs./year capacity plant 
with the high breakeven point 
and the market that didn’t exist—was 
in operation only a few months last 
spring before lack of a market forced 
its closing (CW, May 23, p. 40). 
USI’s score on this plant so far: a 
$5-million loss. 

However, Bierwirth says this year’s 
improved outlook for National Dis- 
tillers as a whole is due in large part 
to the growth of USI. 

The division’s sales, he said, should 
reach $109 million, with a net return 
after taxes of 10% % of sales. 

He says National Distillers expects 
its second-half earnings to be about 
$14 million vs. $10.1 million in the 
like period of last year. And Bierwirth 
notes that the company’s projected 
polyethylene capacity — 300 million 
Ibs./year by mid-’60 — will make it 
second only to Union Carbide, weigh- 
ing in with about 385 million lbs./- 
year of PE capacity. 


Profiling 


Dow Chemical Co.’s proposed poly- 
propylene plant—which the company 
this week decided will be built at 
Torrance, Calif.—is the latest step in 
a long-term buildup that is making 
the Pacific Coast states relatively self- 
sufficient in plastics. 

Up to now, this buildup has been 
gradual (see table, right). The hard 
fact is that geography and economics 
have caused the West Coast to lag 
behind other areas—notably the 
Northeast and the Gulf Coast—in 
plastics industry development. But 
right now, the West Coast’s buildup 
in resins and intermediates seems to 
be quickening: 

e Dow’s multimillion-dollar poly- 
propylene plant—to be located next 
to the company’s polystyrene and 
rigid foam facilities at Torrance—is 
slated to go onstream in ’61. Purified 
propylene will be purchased from 
one of several southern California 
refineries that have offered to supply 
it. Dow declines to reveal capacity, 
but says it will be “sufficient to take 
care of Western needs for a number 
of years.” 

e Standard Oil Co. of California 
aims to have the West’s first maleic 
anhydride plant—being built at Rich- 
mond, Calif—in operation by mid- 
°60 (CW Market Newsletter, Aug. 22). 

e Pacific Carbide & Alloys is 
building the West’s first vinyl acetate 
monomer plant at Portland, Ore., 
scheduled for completion early in ’60 
(CW Business Newsletter, Aug. 1). 

e American Chemical Co.— 
jointly owned by Stauffer Chemical 
and Richfield Oil—is building at 
Watson, Calif., a $7.5-million project 
that includes vinyl chloride monomer 
and polymer units (CW Business 
Newsletter, Aug. 1). 

But even with these additions, the 
plastics industry in the West will still 
be behind that of the East and the 
Southwest. According to the Society 
of the Plastics Industry, the 11 West- 
ern states—which have nearly 15% 
of the U.S. population—have only 
about 10% of the country’s 5,000 
plastics fabricating concerns; and these 
11 states accounted for nowhere near 
10% of the 4.5 million lbs. of syn- 
thetic resins made in the U.S. in ’58. 

Modest Monomer Ventures: Re- 
cent moves into West Coast monomer 
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Pacific Coast's Plastics Buildup 








Capsule Survey: West Coast plastics industry 


Product, Capacity 


Producer 


Product, Capacity 


Producer 





Maleic anhydride 
20 million lbs./year 
Onstream June ’60 
Phenol 
30 million lbs./year 
Construction starts 
late ’59 or early ’60 


Vinyl acetate monomer 
5 million lbs./year 
initially ; 

Onstream early ’60 

Vinyl chloride monomer 
25 million Ibs./year 


Standard Oil of 
California 


Reichhold 


Pacific Carbide 
& Alloys 


SCHEDULED 


Polyester resins 
Onstream late ’59 


Polypropylene 
Onstream ’61 


Polyvinyl acetate 
Onstream late ’59 


American Chemical Polyvinyl chloride 


20 million lbs./year 
Onstream April ’60 


Reichhold 


Dow 


Reichhold 


American Chemical 





Acrylic acid 
Bis phenol 
Epichlorohydrin 


Ethyl acrylate 
Methyl methacrylate 


Plasticizers (complete line) 


STILL NEEDED 


Propylene 
Propylene glycol 
Cellulose acetate 
Epoxy resins 
Melamine resins 
Nitrocellulose 





Butadiene 


Ethylene 
40 million lbs./ year 
45 million lbs./year 
120 million Ibs./year 


Ethylene glycol 
Formaldehyde 


Isophthalic acid 
50 million lbs./year 


Isopropyl alcohol 
Organic peroxides 
Pentaerythritol 

1 million Ibs./year 
Phenol 


Phenol-formaldehyde 
resins 


Phthalic anhydride 
20 million Ibs./year 


IN PRODUCTION 


Shell 


Richfield 

Shell 

Union Carbide 
Union Carbide 


Borden 

Commercial 
Solvents 

Reichhold 


Oronite 


Shell 
Shell 


Commercial 
Solvents 

Monsanto 

Reichhold, 


Monsanto, 
Borden, etc. 


Oronite 


15-20 million Ibs./year Reichhold 


Plasticizers 


Polyethylene 
60 million lbs./year 


Polyester resins 


Polystyrene 
Polyurethane resins 


Polyvinyl acetate 


Polyvinyl] chloride 


Styrene 
140 million lbs./year 


Synthetic rubber (GR-S) 
Terephthalic acid 
Urea 


Urea-formaldehyde 
resins 


Nopco, Specialty 
Resins 


Union Carbide 


Chemical Process, 
General Electric, 
Reichhold, others 


Dow, Monsanto, Rexall 


American Latex, 
Nopco, many others 


Borden, Reichhold, 
Specialty Resins, etc. 


Saugus Chemical 
Shell 


Shell 
Oronite 
Shell, Hercules 


Borden, 
Monsanto, 
Reichhold, etc. 
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production have been generally on a 
relatively small scale, industry leaders 
point out. And most of these ven- 
tures are by more or less independent 
companies. 

Some of the larger companies that 
now feel they must go into West Coast 
monomer production “before it is too 
late” give CW these reasons for the 
delay on their decisions to build 
either modest or full-scale production 
facilities: 

It's hard to convince a board of 
directors of the need for a large- 
capacity plant in the West, when 
similar nlants in other parts of the 
country may be running at less than 
capacity. 

Companies fear a “glut” such as 
occurred after several concerns rushed 
into ammonia production a few years 
ago. Results: whopping overcapacity 
and a steep price drop the early part 
of this year. 

Cheaper to Ship In: In some in- 
stances, it’s more economic to ship a 
product into the Western area than 
it would be to build a plant of limited 
size to meet present demand. 

For example, one of the subjects 
of extensive market research by 
leading companies has been ethylene. 
At present, all ethylene production 
in the area is for captive use. Polymer 
people on the Coast, however, believe 
that demand could support a 50- 
million-lbs./year polyethylene plant. 
But marketing men point out that it’s 
cheaper to bring ethylene in from the 
Gulf Coast. 

Why the slow growth of the West 
Coast’s plastics industry despite a 
rapidly rising population? One man’s 
answer: lack of dynamic ambition 
and know-how, plenty of experienced 
top management for new ventures. 

Nevertheless, the industry is grow- 
ing. One instance: of the reinforced 
plastic sheeting consumed in the U.S. 
last year, about 75% was used on 
the West Coast, and much of it was 
produced there. 

Growth Areas: Continuing growth 
is predicted for production of resins 
for plywood, also in production of 
polyethylene for packaging and poly- 
vinyl chloride for pipe. Expansion of 
these two markets is expected to 
necessitate construction of additional 
calendering and extrusion facilities on 
the West Coast. 

A number of polyethylene film 
makers are already entrenched in the 
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market, including Carbide’s Visking, 
Dow’s Dobeckmun, and National 
Distillers’ Kordite (completing a new 
plant at Woodland, Calif.). 

In vinyls, the market currently is 
highly competitive, and future growth 
depends on installation of new cal- 
endering facilities. In Los Angeles, 
reportedly there’s now only one cal- 
endering operation (at Ellay Rubber 
Co.). Trade talk of two new ones is 
giving a lift to PVC sellers. 

Rexall Acquisitions: Also note- 
worthy is the recent flurry of plastics 
industry acquisitions, with Rexall Drug 
and Chemical Co. as the prime ex- 
ample. 

Although Union Carbide is now the 
only polyethylene producer on the 
West Coast, its 60-million-lbs./year 
facility is reported to be operating near 
full capacity. 

And here may be an augury of the 
future: The Society of Plastics Engi- 
neers will hold a meeting in Los An- 
geles Oct. 13-14. This will be the first 
time the organization will have held 
a two-day meeting anywhere but in 
the East. 


Coming: 3 Alum Plants 


Three new aluminum sulfate plants 
are in the works for startup next year. 
Jumping into the current round of 
expansion last week: General Chemi- 
cal Co., division of Allied Chemical 
Corp., which plans to build its 29th 
aluminum sulfate plant—this one a 
liquid alum facility at its El Segundo, 
Calif., works. 

The move, says Allied, is prompted 
by the growth of the paper industry 
in southern California, as well as 
needs of water companies and other 
industrial consumers in the immediate 
area. Capacity of the new plant was 
not revealed. 

Other General Chemical dry or 
liquid alum plants on the West Coast 
are at Port Chicago, Calif., and at 
Tacoma, Vancouver and Kennewick, 
Wash. 

Meanwhile, Stauffer Chemical Co. 
is going ahead on its own sulfate 
plant construction at Vernon, Calif. 
(CW Business Newsletter, Aug. 29); 
and Dixon Chemical & Research ex- 
pects to complete within six months 
its $1.25-million, 40,000-tons/year 
aluminum sulfate plant adjacent to 
its sulfuric plant in Newark, N.J. 
(CW, Sept. 12, p. 40). 


More CPI Sales Gains 


Still another installment of com- 
pany financial reports last week con- 
firms that rubber, fertilizer, metals 
and instrument producers have been 
participating fully in this year’s CPI 
business boom. 

For the nine months ended July 
31, three rubber companies—Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber, Dayton Rubber, 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming—all tell 
of record levels of turnover and 
income. Firestone’s sales climbed 
11.5%, to $847.5 million, while earn- 
ings of $44.7 million were up 27.2% 
from last year’s. Dayton’s sales rose 
19%, to $71.8 million, and net earn- 
ings soared 112%, to $1.8 million. 
Midwest boosted sales, 39%, to $9.5 
million, and earnings 60.4%, to $853,- 
011. 

(These gains were of the same 
order as those recorded by other 
rubber producers in the first half. 
Goodyear’s sales were up 25.2%, to 
$812.8 million, and earnings climbed 
49.1%, to $40.6 million. U.S. Rubber’s 
sales rose 26.2%, to $508.9 million, 
and earnings shot up 118%, to $19 
million. B. F. Goodrich’s sales were 
up 14.8%, to $383.4 million, and 
earnings up 37.1%, to $19.6 million. 
Seiberling Rubber’s sales and earn- 
ings climbed 26% and more than 15- 
fold, to $27 million and $754,953, 
respectively.) 

Four other process companies re- 
ported last week on business increases 
in the first half. Potash Co. of 
America raised sales 7.8%, to $19.8 
million, and earnings 8.7%, to nearly 
$2.6 million. Moybdenum Corp. of 
America had gains of 78.7% in sales, 
to $13.2 million, and 194% in earn- 
ings, to $349,271. Pittsburgh Metal- 
lurgical’s sales were up 8.5%, to $31.- 
85 million, but earnings jumped 40%, 
to $2.4 million. U.S. Radium hoisted 
sales 28%, to $2.4 million, and net 
income of $99,707 was more than 
triple last year’s first-half profit. 

And three instrument makers told 
of best-yet business. Beckman Instru- 
ments reports first-half sales up 13%, 
to $44.9 million, and net income of 
$1.8 million (vs. a $946,923 loss the 
previous year). In its May-July quar- 
ter, Cenco Instruments increased sales 
24.4%, to $3.9 million, and earnings 
14.3%, to $133,091. Baird-Atomic 
predicted $8 million sales this year, 
50% increase in volume next year. 
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U.S. Borax makes a mountain out of a hole mill... 


..-SO you Can have the borate you want...when you want it! 


At Boron, out in the Mojave desert, our huge open-pit mine 

scars the face of the world’s biggest borate deposit with a gaping hole. 

Nearby, a stacker-conveyor belt, waddling along on its crawlers, 

daily stockpiles coarse borate ore into the mountainous heaps 

you see above. This ore, fresh from the primary crushing mill, shown 

at left, is a fundamental basis for all our many boron-source 

materials. They'll be used in a hundred-odd different applications 

where the versatile properties of boron are essential. Today, nearly 

every industry uses borates or boron chemicals. Even though each 
Every one of our many boron products has industry wants a particular specification . . . from relatively insoluble 
ie Sapling at its Rage paltary eouiing borate ores—to the pure form of elemental boron itself . . . we can 
mill. Thousands of tons of raw borate ore, ‘ 
scaittiees Mleaait Cited dea uaieni’ staiianine supply them all. In fact, no other producer offers so great a variety 
daily and carried to the stockpile by con- of boron products! So, for all your borate requirements, be smart. . . 
veyor belt in a continuous stream. look first to the leader and specialist in the field. 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Borax Company Division 


R ee or 


SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ATLANTA ° CHICAGO . CLEVELAND ° LOS ANGELES . PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS 
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COMFANIES 


Rayonier has changed the name of its Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Alaska Pine & Cellulose Ltd., to Rayonier 
Canada. Reason: when translated into Japanese, the 
old name is virtually identical with that of Alaska 
Lumber & Pulp (Sitka), which starts operations later 
this year. The latter will be Rayonier’s closest com- 
petitor in world markets. 

on 

Plough, Inc. (Memphis), the pharmaceutical pro- 
ducer that diversified into broadcasting, will boost its 
quarterly dividend rate for the fifth year in a row. The 
annual rate was 30¢/share in ’54, 80¢ last year, now 
is up to 90¢. 

o 

Union Carbide is simplifying its carbon products 
sales organization, laying the base for an expanded 
consumer product line by setting up a new division, 
Union Carbide Consumer Products Co. It will handle 
sales of batteries, antifreeze, automotive specialty prod- 
ucts, and garden chemicals, which have been handled 
by the National Carbon Co. division. National Carbon 
will concentrate on its industrial carbon and graphite 
products. Adger Johnson—formerly president of Na- 
tional Carbon—becomes corporate vice-president in 
charge of consumer product activities; Arthur Bryan 
will head the new division and William Feathers will 
be president of National Carbon. 

e 

Canadian Industries Ltd., the major North American 
subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries, will in- 
crease Canadian representation on its board of directors 
by enlarging it from 12 to 15 members. Canadians now 
fill nine seats. 


EXPANSION 


Uranium: Susquehanna-Western Corp., subsidiary of 
Susquehanna Corp., a Chicago-based holding com- 
pany, and Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. (Pitts- 
burgh) are reported negotiating with the Atomic Energy 
Commission for construction of a 600-tons/day ura- 
nium mill near Alice, Tex. 

. 

Paper: Olin Mathieson will spend $12 million over 
the next two years on improving its paper plant and 
lumber operations at West Monroe, La. 

. 

New Offices: E. R. Squibb is planning a $1-million 

office and warehouse building for Houston, Tex. 
+ 

Glass: Construction of a $600,000 expansion at 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass’s Lincoln, Ill., plant is under way. 
A new window-glass production line is being installed. 

. 


Glass: Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co. has broken 
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ground in Tampa, Fla., for a $3.5-million glass con- 
tainer plant. It’s scheduled to be completed early next 
year. 
* 

Paper: Potlatch Forests (Lewiston, Ida.) will build 
a $35-million mill near Rohwer in southeast Arkansas 
to make some 300 tons/day of paperboard for milk 
and cigarette cartons. Construction is slated to start 
within a year, will take 16-18 months. 


FOREIGN 


Phthalic Anhydride /Switzerland: Reichhold Chemie, 
Reichhold Chemicals subsidiary, is putting up a 5,000- 
tons/year phthalic anhydride plant at its Hausen resin 
works. It’s due onstream early next year. During the 
next three years, Reichhold plans to invest another 
$2.25 million at Hausen. 

& 

Synthetic Rubber/Brazil: Brazil is seeking bids on 
an $8-million, 40,000-tons/year synthetic rubber plant, 
drawing on alcohol derived from sugar. Koppers, 
groups representing France’s Schnieder combine, and 
Germany’s Ferrostahl have all submitted proposals to 
finance and build the plant. 

e 

Sales/France: The French chemical industry rang up 
gross sales of almost $1.5 billion in the first half of 
*59—a 10% rise over first-half 58. Exports were up 
22%, outweighing imports for the first time in the 
industry’s history. Output totals include: sulfuric acid, 
917,000 metric tons; ammonia, 324,800 tons; calcium 
carbide, 165,000 tons; chlorine, 131,250 tons; acetone, 
18,215 tons; methanol, 21,000 tons; synthetic phenol, 
20,216 tons; phthalic anhydride, 12,700 tons. 

* 

Salt/Ghana: A Japanese mission is in Ghana study- 
ing the feasibility of setting up solar evaporation salt 
manufacturing facilities, and eventual production of 
caustic soda, hydrochloric acid, bleaching powder, and 
chloroform. The studies are sponsored by Ghana’s In- 
dustrial Development Corp. 

* 

Toiletries/Dominican Republic: Colgate-Palmolive 
has started manufacture of soaps, tooth paste and 
powder, and hair dressing in the Dominican Republic. 

e 

Petrochemicals/Japan: Maruzen Oil, leading Japa- 
nese independent refiner, is expected to set up a wholly 
owned petrochemical subsidiary next month. It will be 
called Maruzen Petrochemical Co. Maruzen already 
produces some petrochemicals, including secondary 
butyl alcohol, methyl ethyl ketone, benzol, toluol and 
xylol. Output of these products will be increased, and 
production of phthalic acid, terephthalic acid and iso- 
phthalic acid will start this spring in a plant being 
built by Scientific Design. 
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—photo Grace Chemical Company 
Anhydrous Ammonia Plant, Memphis 


Site-Seeking Chemical Industries Will Consider These Facts Important 


STRATEGIC LOCATION—The South, the area in which 
Memphis on the Mississippi is centered, produces half of 
America’s minerals. Tennessee ranks sixth in the nation as 
a chemical producer. Too, Memphis is located near markets 
for chemical products. 


INDUSTRIAL ZONING—More than 12,000 acres of 
planned industrial sites are available. Ample water front- 
age for industry is available on still-water harbor of the 
Mississippi River. 


ARTESIAN WATER—Memphis’ water is a soft bicarbon- 
ate water, low in sulfates and chlorides, and contains no 
organic matter. This water readily lends itself to the pro- 
duction of high-quality water for industrial use and has 
no taste nor odor. Water well temperature at 500 feet is 
approximately 65° F. 


WASTE DISPOSAL—The location of available plant 


this advertisement sponsored by 


PR MEMPHIS 
Memphis - 
Crossroads LIGHT, GAS & 
of Materials 
and Markets 
Set rn ae in cooperation with the 
MEMPHIS INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
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WATER DIVISION 


sites makes waste disposal possible without extensive or 
costly systems. 


BASIC INTERMEDIATES—Now being manufactured in 
Memphis are such products as sulfuric acid, caustic soda, 
chlorine, sodium cyanide, potassium cyanide, hydrogen 
cyanide, hydrogen peroxide, sodium, anhydrous ammonia, 
sodium hypochlorite, hydrogen, naphtha, urea, ammonia- 
urea solutions, urea solutions, furfural, furfuryl alcohol, 
tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol, charcoal, glacial acetic acid, 
refined methanol, hardwood tar pitches, hardwood tar oils, 
cottonseed oil, soybean oil, fatty acids, nitrogen, barium 
metaborate, phenyl mercuric acetate, carbon dioxide, dis- 
solving and paper grade cotton linters pulp, carboxymethyl- 
cellulose, monochloroacetic acid. 

COSTS OF OPERATION—In Memphis, the combined 


cost of electricity, natural gas, water, taxes and insurance 
is lower than in any other comparable city in the nation. 


MEMPHIS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
Department 38, P.O. Box 224, Memphis 1, Tennessee 
Please send me “Memphis Industrial Facts” Kit. 

Name 


ee 


CO a ee ee 
City se 
[] Check here if you want kit sent in plain envelope marked *‘Personal.”" 


__Zone___State 
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CHANGE BAKING CONCEPTS—Now bakers 
can actually control the quality of the flour they 
use for rolls, buns, and specialty breads. The 
key is Vicrum®, Hercules Vital Wheat Gluten. 
Now permitted under Bread Standards, Vital 
Wheat Gluten offers important processing ad- 
vantages to the baker and contributes better 
quality, softer crumb, improved grain and texture, 
and improved keeping quality to the finished 
product. 


INCREASE THE FUN 
OF HUNTING—Soon wmil- 


lions of hunters will shoulder 
their guns and take to the 
fields and woods to enjoy the 
thrill of one of man’s oldest 
sports. Some will seek ducks 
and geese, or big game such 
as deer and elk, while others 
will pursue upland birds, or 
small game. Regardless of the 
type of gun used, the hunter 
can rely on the accuracy and 
dependability of ammunition 
loaded with Hercules® smoke- 


less powders, 


MAKE THE OUTDOORS ENJOYABLE—Insect pests are no 
longer the nuisance they formerly were to people who like 
the great outdoors. Today insect repellents based on meta- 
Delphene®, Hercules’ brand of diethyltoluamide, protect you 
over long periods of time . . . remain effective despite 
abrasion and perspiration. Meta-Delphene-based repellents 
are available in a variety of forms from creams to aerosols, 
have no unpleasant odor and leave no stain. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, ilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Presidential politics will dominate every legislative action when 


Congress reconvenes in January. With that background, here’s what you 
can look for from the ’60 session: 





Minimum wage. A 25¢/hour wage hike is likely, to $1.25, with 
coverage extended to retail workers and others. Labor-minded congress- 


men need this to “atone” for the tough labor reform bill they passed this 
year. 


Social security liberalization. Labor will make a big but un- 
successful push for free medical care for the aged. Instead, there will be 
some sweeteners in present provisions. Congressmen get lots of mail from 


old folks, and the White House conference on aging will focus attention 
on their problems. 


Antitrust. Two proposals have powerful support. The Senate has 
already passed one providing power to subpoena company documents on 
suspicion of possible antitrust violations. The Kefauver probe into alleged 
price-fixing in the drug industry wil! strengthen support. The other would 
require advance notice of merger intentions in big companies. Just before 
adjournment, Sen. George Smathers (D., Fla.) dropped in a resolution 
calling for an investigation of high prices of medicine and drugs. 


Color additives. The Senate has already passed without hearings 
a bill to allow tolerances to be set for colors in food and drugs that might 
be harmful in large, unregulated amounts. The House will take a more 
careful look but will also approve it. 


Labeling of hazardous household substances. The Senate held 
exploratory hearings this year on a bill to require warning labels on house- 
hold products containing potentially harmful substances. The Administra- 
tion backs it and Congress will act. 


Tax incentives for foreign investment. The House Tax Com- 
mittee agreed on a bill to defer taxes on profits earned overseas until the 
money is repatriated to the U.S., but never reported it. Chances for next 
year are 50-50. Business pressure is building up. 


Possible but not likely: School construction, price regulation of 
some sort, tax cut. School aid pressure is persistent. Something always 
torpedoes it, but an election year might be different. If steel prices should 
rise, demands would be loud for something like advance notice of price 
hikes in concentrated industries. The fall tax reform hearings will generate 
tax cut talk, but don’t spend your savings yet. House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee Chairman Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) talks in terms of a two-year 
study. Eisenhower seems to prefer debt reduction over a tax cut. 


Here’s a quick look at what has happened to other legislation of 
particular interest to CPI industries: 








Washington 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 





Labor reform. The new bill will be specially helpful to smaller, 
unorganized companies in blocking organizing efforts opposed by em- 
ployees. 


Water pollution. A bill to nearly double matching funds for 
sewage treatment plants was headed for almost certain Presidential veto. 


Air pollution. An extension of the pollution-control program 
with some expected increase in research funds was in the making in the 
adjournment rush. 


Limit state taxation. A temporary solution was agreed upon pre- 
venting states from taxing out-of-state companies that merely solicit orders 
but maintain no offices. The bill called for a study and report by 62 on 
this complex issue. 


Regulate agricultural chemicals. Defoliants, desiccants, plant 
growth regulators and nematocides were brought under insecticide regula- 
tions to provide uniform control in manufacturing. 


Stockpile disposal. The Administration will ask Congress for 
enlarged authority to dispose of stockpiles of metals and minerals. The 
House has also passed a bill, which the Senate may agree to, calling for 
a review of mining policy and establishment of a “national mineral policy.” 


“Fair trade.” Proposals to let manufacturers set retail prices died 
early and were buried deep. 


Housing. Eisenhower knuckled under to Congress on a $1- 
billion program of federal aid to housing—more mortgage insurance, lower 
down-payments, more money for slum clearance, 37,000 new public hous- 
ing units. and a special $50-million fund for direct federal loans to build 
housing for the elderly. While many programs were whittled back to meet 
the objections Eisenhower spelled out in his veto message, the only big 
item killed completely was a federal loan program for college housing. 


Public works. A huge navigation, reclamation and flood-contro! 
program was voted over the President’s veto—the costly “pork barrel” 
bill included first money for 67 projects that eventually will cost about 
$800 million to complete. Among them: the Allegheny Reservoir in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, the Trinity Dam power plant in California, Beaver 
Reservoir in Arkansas, Burns Creek Dam in Idaho. 


Congress adjourned with the uneasy snecter of a svecial session 
hanging over Washington. If Eisenhower calls Congress back to deal with 
the explosive tight-money situation, he will be holding some trump cards 





Eisenhower wants the 414% interest rate on long-term govern 
ment bonds lifted to help refinance the debt. Democrats. historically com 
mitted to low interest rates. are bitterly opnosed. Each side accuses the 
other of courting inflation. If a special session is not called. the problem 


will have to be met in the next regular session, and it could well be the 
hottest Presidential election issue. 
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SHAWINIGAN RESINS 


is clearly superior 


Shawinigan’s modern process controls keep GELVATOL 
clear in solution . . . the yellowish cast associated with 
most polyvinyl alcohol solutions is virtually elimi- 
nated. Furthermore, the resin’s molecular composition 
is held within tight limits, thus reducing the slight 
haze normally found in solutions. These are meaning- 
ful advantages to polyvinyl alcohol users. 

Twelve grades of commercially proved GELVATOL 
... Which meet all top quality standards... are now 
available to you for more efficient, more profitable 
formulating. There are standard grades for adhesives, 
textile sizes, paper coatings and films, and the new ex- 
tremely low-viscosity grades for specialty applications. 


GELVATOL®*-— polyviny! alcohol by 
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These are important advantages: 
1. Rapid water solubility, and clear solutions. 
2. Particle size that minimizes dusting. 
3. GELVATOL requires 25-50% less storage space. 
4. Notable uniformity from bag to bag, lot to lot. 
Write today for full technical information and sales 
service to Shawinigan Resins Corporation, Depart- 
ment 1137 Springfield 1, Mass. 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Solubility PLUS! 


2 PARTS SOLUBLE IN 1 PART WATER 


TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 


This high efficiency builder for liquid detergents, soaps and cleaning 
compounds is soluble 210 parts in 100 parts water at 75° F. It exhib- 
its exceptional synergistic, sequestering, water softening, dispersion 
and emulsifying properties. We pack it powdered or unground in 100 Ib. 
lined bags and in 125 and SOO Ib. drums. All Blockson jobbers 
warehouse it. Write for Technical Bulletin, sample. 


MATH 
~ ‘fe, 
+ 


‘TIQ): SLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


~*  dvoliet, lilinois { Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


*t conf 
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In the fight against mosquitoes, DDT, once used almost exclusively, may get high-flying competition. 


In the Air—New Anti-Mosquito Weapon 


On New Jersey’s sea-washed Cape 
May, Rutgers University researchers 
(working under Daniel Jobbins, of 
the Dept. of Entomology) this week 
are testing the effects of organic 
phosphate insecticides on adult 
mosquitoes. Closely watching their 
progress are officials of American 
Cyanamid Co. Reason: Cyanamid’s 
malathion—one of the materials being 
tested—is a frontrunner as a possible 
replacement for DDT. 

Malathion has been widely used 
against DDT-resistant mosquitoes in 
Florida, with good success. What 
American Cyanamid is anticipating is 
a proliferation of DDT-resistant mos- 
quitoes up North. Thus far, however, 
there have been relatively few reports 
of DDT resistance among New Jersey 
salt-marsh mosquitoes. Malathion has 
also been tried in California against 
DDT-resistant mosquitoes. 

Why Wait: Cyanamid feels that— 
properly formulated—malathion can 
compete on an economic footing with 
DDT—even where mosquitoes have 


not become resistant to the latter. 

Backing this contention are recent 
tests in Florida, where a combination 
of malathion and Rohm & Haas’s 
Lethane 384 ($-butoxy-8-thiocyano- 
diethyl ether) achieved a 95-100% 
kill of mosquitoes at a cost of about 
8¢/gal. higher than that of DDT 
formulations ordinarily used, accord- 
ing to Cyanamid’s calculations. 

In the tests run against salt-marsh 
mosquitoes in Florida, a formulation 
made up of 3 gal. of malathion 90%, 
three gal. of Lethane 384 and 94 gal. 
of No. 2 fuel oil was used. Figuring 
this as costing about $53/100 gal., 
insecticide cost would be about 53¢/- 
gal—a material cost of around 
$2.65/linear mile treated. 

High killing power—at low concen- 
trations of active material—is what 
Cyanamid hopes will convince state 
and county officials of malathion’s 
economic feasibility for mosquito con- 
trol. 

Malathion could be used alone (at 
concentrations of around 0.5 Ib./100 
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gal.), but it’s likely that quick-knock- 
down materials—e.g., Lethane, or 
Hercules Powder’s Thanite (isoborny]! 
thiocyanoacetate)—will be incorpo- 
rated into the New Jersey test formu- 
lations. 

Geigy Chemical’s diazinon [0,0- 
diethyl 0-(2-isopropyl-4-methyl-6-py- 
rimidinyl) phosphorothioate] has also 
been tested against mosquitoes, but 
toxicity—and, of course, price— 
hobble this compound, as they do 
other organic phosphates in competi- 
tion with DDT. 

World Markets: Besides finding 
larger markets here, Malathion could 
find a place in worldwide mosquito 
spraying programs. The United Na- 
tions-sponsored program is in its third 
year, with another two years to go. 
Areas of Africa and South America 
have hardly been touched. About 
95% of the material used in the UN 
program is DDT. Where resistance 
has cropped up, Shell’s chlorinated in- 
secticide, dieldrin, has been the most 
common substitution. 
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High Molecular Weight 
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Plasticizer 
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SPECIALTIES 


If appreciable resistance to either 
of these materials is encountered— 
and some already has—malathion has 
a good chance to be used. 

Latin Score: The Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau tells CW that DDT is 
still the mosquito-control agent of 
choice in Latin America, but grow- 
ing resistance has prompted a search 
for other chemicals. 

Dieldrin has been the No. 2 choice 
—it must be sprayed only once a 
year vs. twice a year for DDT—and 
has been used extensively in Mexico, 
El Salvador and Colombia. But re- 
sistance to dieldrin develops even 
faster than to DDT, a bureau spokes- 
man says. 

Malathion has not proved out to 
the bureau’s satisfaction but it has been 
used experimentally in E] Salvador the 
past few months. While no official 
reports have been issued, malathion 
does not appear to be economical 
enough to meet present needs. But 
economy is a vital factor only where 
DDT resistance isn’t a serious prob- 


lem. Growing resistance to DDT could 
make cost a secondary consideration. 

Can’t Use Yet: Even if cost factors 
are ruled out, more work will have 
to be done before malathion is ready 
for use in malaria control. Because 
it tends to settle in solution, for ex- 
ample, the material is unsuitable for 
the hand-operated sprayers commonly 
used in undeveloped areas. Cyanamid 
and the U.S. Public Health Service 
lab at Savannah, Ga., are working 
yn that problem now. 

Over-all, the mosquito problem isn’t 
much worse this year than in recent 
years. Hot, humid weather in some 
areas has caused some acute local 
problems, however. Nevertheless, as 
a result of the growth of international 
spraying activities, the mosquito-con- 
trol market for insecticides is growing. 

DDT is still the overwhelming ma- 
terial of choice in fighting mosquitoes. 
But it’s clear that when it begins to 
show signs of large-scale ineffective- 
ness, there will be plenty of other 
willing hands to carry on the fight. 


Plastic Bowls, Hot Off the Mold 


Shoppers at Macy’s department 
store in New York City are able to 
buy plastic bowls fresh from a 71 -ton 
molding machine, thanks to W. R. 
Grace & Co., which supplies the Grex 
high-density polyethylene used in 


manufacturing the bowl. The molding 
machine, which exerts 300,000 Ibs. of 
pressure to turn out a combination 
measuring-mixing-pouring bowl, will 
be on display in the store through 
Oct. 3. 
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Fights Tree Decay 


Recent research has led the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture to recommend 
adding a fungicidal chemical to as- 
phalt varnish used in painting tree 
wounds. This prevents growth in the 
paint of fungi that cause decay in 
shade trees. USDA’s Curtis May and 
John Palmer have established the 
antiseptic quality of asphalt varnish 
containing 0.25% phenyl mercury ni- 
trate (they used a gilsonite-varnish- 
type asphalt paint in their experi- 
ments). Since phenyl mercury nitrate 
is highly toxic, they suggest that in- 
dustrial formulators, and not home 
gardeners, are best prepared to incor- 
porate the material in a varnish. 


Vetoes Vet-cide 


Vet-cide, a parathion-containing in- 
secticide, has been banned by the 
Florida Department of Agriculture. 
The department notified the manufac- 
turer, Palmer-Vickers Chemical Co. 
(Tallahassee, Fla.), that the product 
is unsafe for household use. Palmer- 
Vickers got its notification after a 
number of parathion poisonings were 
reported in Florida. Dade County 
authorities have reported 12 cases, six 
of them fatal, since January. 


Glareless Windows 


A new alkyd-based liquid plastic 
that allows in-place tinting of windows 
is being marketed. The liquid, avail- 
able in eight colors, is said to 
cut down fade and glare appreciably. 

It was developed by Du Pont, is 
applied by Sun-X dealers of the 
American Glass Tinting Corp. (Hous- 
ton, Tex.), using special flow-coating 
equipment. The material, it is said, 
dries in 30-40 minutes and can be 
washed by conventional methods 
without scratching, peeling or chip- 
ping. Other claims: it screens out up 
to 99% of ultraviolet radiation, re- 
duces air-conditioning tonnage re- 
quirements. 


Peanut Furor 


The Food & Drug Administration’s 
proposal to change peanut butter 
standards is troubling makers of the 
product. Procter & Gamble—as well 
as other peanut butter makers—has 
requested the withdrawal of the pro- 





DAY IMPERIAL 


DAY MOGUL 


double arm mixers give 
thorough dispersion 
dependable operation 
fast production 


DAY IMPERIAL mixers meet every requirement for heavy duty kneading 
and mixing, and are the result of sound engineering, superior design and superior 
construction. Counter rotating agitators with 3 to 2 ratio insure thorough mixing 
and shearing action. Air seal stuffing boxes protect your product from contamina- 
tion, and guard the heavy duty bearings from damage by abrasive mixtures. 
Everything about a DAY mixer is heavy, rigid and built for long service. In 35, 
50, 100, 150 gal. working capacities—plain or jacketed tanks, tilting or non-tilting. 
BDAY MOGUL mixers are the “big boys” in our line. Their effortless mixing 
of extra heavy materials, like rocket fuel, flushed colors, pastes, putties, furnace 
cements, etc., means speedy, economical production. They have all the design 
features of the Imperial and are available in 214, 5, 100, 150, 200, 300, 600 gal. 
working capacities. 

The popularity of DAY mixers is proven by the high favor they enjoy in 
hundreds of plants in many industries. They are attractively priced and require 
a minimum of operation and maintenance expense. Make DAY your one source 
for all your process equipment requirements. New illustrated Bulletins on com- 
plete line of mixing, blending, milling, sifting equipment FREE on request. 


4928 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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Copper-8 
Quinolinolate 


8-Hydroxy- 
quinoline Base 


And all other 
derivatives 





SPECIALTIES 


posed standards. As of this week, 
FDA has taken no action. 

This is the situation: On July 2, 
FDA published a proposal that pea- 
nut butter be at least 95% ground 
peanuts, only 5% ingredients such as 
salt, sugar, dextrose, honey, peanut 
oil. FDA contends that some com- 
panies have substituted cheaper vege- 
table oils, reducing peanut content by 
as much as 20%. As a result, FDA 
charges, the consumer is being misled. 

P&G is protesting on _ several 
grounds. First, it says, the higher 
standards would discourage research 
and product improvement. And, it 
thinks, the 95% requirement would 
result in less-appetizing peanut butter 
‘harder to spread, stockier to eat, more 
difficult to keep). 

Most other peanut butter manu- 
facturers that have commented to 
FDA oppose the proposal; medical 
groups, food research foundations and 
government agencies favor it. 


Portable Foam Gun 


A portable system for spraying 
polyurethane foams on either flat or 
irregular surfaces has been develoned 
by Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. (Wy- 
andotte, Mich.) and The DeVilbiss 
Co. (Toledo, O.). The new system, us- 
ing a DeVilbiss spray gun, is said to 
allow application—at a rate of 10 to 
20 board ft./minute — of rigid ure- 
thane-polyether foam developed by 
Wyandotte. 

The company says its formulation 
permits the incorporation of fluori- 
nated hydrocarbons to reduce thermal 
conductivity. Conventionally sprayed 
polyurethane foam, containing carbon 
dioxide, is not as good an insulator, 
says Wyandotte. 

It is making the formulation avail- 
able to custom formulators. Standard 
paint spray equipment may be used 
with the special DeVilbiss spray gun 
to apply the two low-viscosity com- 
ponents. Plant maintenance crews— 
rather than contractors—can easily 
install the protective foam, which sets 
tack-free in less than five minutes, 
Wyandotte claims. And solid foam 
surfaces may be coated with paints 
containing normally used pigments. 

To test the system, Wyandotte has 
spraved units in its own plant for 
combined insulation and corrosion 
control. The company says that, after 
a brief indoctrination. plant personnel 


handled the spraying without tech- 
nical assistance. Cost savings, Wyan- 
dotte reports, ran up to 75%. 

Likely applications of the new in- 
sulation system: cold rooms, large 
pipes, and corrugated surfaces (e.g., 
quonset huts). Use in home construc- 
tion is stymied: by lack of fire retar- 
dance, so that it does not yet meet 
many building code specifications. 

Time and Cost Cutter: Iron may be 
sprayed with the Wyandotte-formu- 
lated foam after merely removing 
large, loose rust flakes. The spray 
does not adhere well to aluminum 
and polished polystyrene. 

Output of the DeVilbiss spray gun 
is variable, but 3 to 5 lbs./minute 
gives best control. Density range is 
about 2.5 to 3.5 Ibs./cu. ft. Sections 
thicker than 7 in. may be applied to 
vertical surfaces without the foam’s 
sagging or dripping, according to 
Wyandotte. 

The initial cost of the new foam- 
spray system will run higher than 
that of glass-fiber and polystyrene ap- 
plications. Savings resulting from 
greater efficiency of application, how- 
ever, are expected to more than offset 
this handicap. What custom jobbers 
across the country will charge for the 
foam has not yet been ascertained. 

Field studies are being continued to 
determine more exactly the service 
life of the foam, and to evaluate its 
fire-retardant properties. 


PRODUCTS 


Blowing Agent: A blowing agent, 
tradenamed Expandex 177, has been 
developed by National Polychemicals, 
Inc. (Wilmington, Mass.), for high- 
melting polymers such as linear poly- 
propylene, high-density polyethylene 
and nvlon-6 (caprolactam) resins. It is 
claimed that the agent decomposes at a 
temperature of 240-250 C.—about 50 
degrees higher than nitrogen-releasing 
agents presently available. 

* 

Anti-Ozone Compound: Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co. (Providence, R.I.) is 
offering a rubber anti-ozone com- 
pound. The product, Nonox ZA (p- 
isopropylaminodiphenvlamine) is said 
to provide a high degree of protec- 
tion against ozone attack and flex- 
cracking, while conferring heat- 
resistance comparable to that of the 
best anti-oxidants. In a typical formu- 
lation for dynamic application, it’s 
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scopy pioneered by Columbian as a 
pure research tool...contributes 
major steps forward in the use of 
colloidal carbon and synthetic iron 
oxides for better products. 
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For its incredible strength and durability, rubber 
depends on carbon black. Without the millions of 
microscopic carbon black particles a tire contains... 
it would wear out in a few days. 


Columbian Carbon Research perfected a new method for 
putting carbon black into rubber...a better 

and continuous method to disperse the essential black 
into latex — without the use of a dispersing agent. 
Columbian’s Black Rubber process makes it possible 
to produce superior rubber products, provides 

longer tire life —a major step ahead for the 

rubber industry. 


Columbian’s Black Rubber process is one of many 
“firsts”... the result of unceasing research to find new 
ways of using carbon black more effectively and 
efficiently. Today ... find out how Columbian research 
—and carbon black—might contribute to your product. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF COLUMBIAN COLLOIDS: 
synthetic iron oxides, carbon blacks, carbon black dispersions 


ANSWERS -..to problems of 


better paints, plastics, ferrites, 

lass and other products...come 

rom Columbian’s Mapico Iron Ox- ’ ) 0 

ides Unit...makers of synthetic bian products is precision 

pigments for high hiding power, UV : controlled ... to assure unsur- 

screening, permanence. i passed wee uniformity, 
; performance, efficiency. 


PRECISE .+ Every step in 
the production of all Colum- 
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A complete line of chemical 
products for industry. wn 
resenting — 


Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
Incorporated 


ee 


ms heated Angeles 15, Calif, 
; bss 9-7235 


+ Imperial Chemical industries Ltd. 
-+Peter Spence & Sons Ltd. 
+ Deepwater Chemical Co., Ltd. 








SPECIALTIES 


used at about 1.5 parts/100 parts of 
polymer. In static applications, it’s 
used at a rate of 2 parts/100. Har- 
wick Standard Chemical Co. (60 
South Seiberling St., Akron, O.) is 
sales agent for Nonox AZ. 

o 

Urethane Foaming Resin: A new 
liquid urethane resin prepolymer for- 
mulated with a halogenated hydro- 
carbon is being marketed by Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. (Trenton, N.J.). The 
new product, called Rigithane 334 
foaming resin, is designed for use in 
the production of rigid foams with 
high strength-to-weight ratios and low 
thermal conductivity. 

The halogenated hydrocarbon can 
be incorporated in the prepolymer 
package or added at the point of ap- 
plication. 

* 

Dyes for Nylon: Imperial Chemical 
Industries (London) has introduced 
a line of reactive dyes for nylon tex- 
tiles under the tradename Procinyl. 
The dyes are applicable to all forms 
of nylon and other polyamide fibers. 
There are four colors now available: 
yellow, orange, scarlet and blue. The 
dyes have limited applications to ace- 
tate and triacetate rayons, polyester 
fibers and acrylic fibers, according to 
the company. 

. 

Ultravtolet-Ray Absorber: Heyden 
Newport Chemical Corp. has been 
granted a patent (U.S. 2,874,090) for 
an ultraviolet ray-absorbing com- 
pound. The compound, chemically 
N-salicoyl-p-aminophenol, is said to 
be effective at concentrations between 
0.4 and 5% in cosmetic sun-screening 
preparations. 

. 

Adhesive Applicator: United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. (Boston) has devel- 
oped a new adhesive applicator, Model 
BN, for bonding continuously moving 
heavy-textured materials such as bur- 
lap laminations. The new applicator 
applies up to % 1b./minute of ad- 
hesive—equal to 1,300 linear ft./- 
minute of a seam %4” wide and 3%4 
mils thick. 

o 

Water-Treatment Kit: Metropolitan 
Refining Co. (50-23 23rd St., Long 
Island City, N.Y.) is offering Metro 
EZ Treat, a water-treatment formula- 
tion that is claimed to prevent scale, 
corrosion and slime formation in cool- 
ing towers and in evaporative conden- 


INTERMEDIATES 


HIGHEST PURITY 


AND 


UNIFORMITY 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


WE LIST THE FOLLOWING AS EXAMPLES 


OF OUR EXTENSIVE PRODUCT RANGE. 





AMIDOL (2.4 DIAMINOPHENOL HCL) 
(photographic developing agent) 
VEROL 
ORTHO-AMINOPHENOL 
PARA-AMINOPHENOL 
(fur-dyeing) 
ORTHOCHLORANILINE 
(insecticides, fungicides and dye-stuffs) 
CHLORANISIDINE 
PARA-CHLOR-ORTHO-NITRANILINE 
META DIAMINOANISOLE BASE 
META DIAMINOANISOLE SULFATE 
2.5 DICHLORANILINE 
2.5 DICHLORNITROBENZENE 
META DINITROANISOLE 
ETHYL PARA TOLUENE SULFONATE 
METHYL PARA TOLUENE SULFONATE 


(the harmless methylating and ethylating agents 
for application as latent acids.) 
HYDROQUINONE 
photographic grade 
ORTHO-NITROPHENOL 
(crude) 
PARA-NITROPHENOL 
PARA-PHENYLENEDIAMINE DISTILLED LUMPS 
(and other phenylenediamine isomers) 
ACETOACET-ORTHO-CHLOROANILIDE 
PARA-AMINOBENZOYL J ACID 
(6-(p-amino benzamide)- 
1-naphthol-3-sulfonic acid) 
2-AMINO-4-NITRO-6-CHLOROPHENOL 
4-AMINO-2-NITROPHENOL 
7-ANILINO-1-NAPHTHOL-3-SULFONIC ACID 
(phenyl gamma acid) 

6 ANILINO-1-NAPHTHOL-3-SULFONIC ACID 
(phenyl gamma acid) 





We invite your inquiries for our 
wide zange of , naphthalenes, 
naphtols, phenols and anthraquinones. 











VERONA DYESTUFFEFS 
A DIVISION OF 
VERONA-PHARMA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Intermediates, 
Dyestuffs, Organic and Aromatic Chemicals 
SPRINGFIELD ROAD, UNION, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES: HAVERFORD, PENN. © PROVIDENCE, R.1. © ROCK HILL, S.C 
plus the well-known specialty products of 


BAYER LEVERKUSEN - CASSELLA MAINKUR 
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Both of these phosphates are spray-dried. The hollow beads produced by this process stay 


free flowing for months 


like those in the pile on the left which are six months old 


Can you tell 


which pile of phosphate is six months old? 


Notice that neither pile has caked. Both 
flow freely, because both are spray-dried. 
You can put this to work in both your 
process and your product. 


Spray-dried phosphates from Hooker 


will stay free-flowing in storage and in 

your detergent on the grocer’s shelf. 
And that’s just part of the story... 

consider these other advantages: 


70% more bulk. You can put out a big- 
ger box of detergent at the same price. 


The 70% greater bulk of spray-dried 
phosphates translates into 20 to 30% 
greater bulk for your detergents. And it 
doesn’t cost you a penny extra. 

Better wetting. Spray-dried phosphates 
absorb your wetting agents faster and 
more thoroughly because of their greater 
surface area. 

Better blending. The hollow beads of 
phosphate produced by spray drying 
stand up as well as other types during 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, DEPT. 
60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. * MUrray Hill 2-2500 
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mixing. Yet these beads dissolve two to 
three times faster than regular forms 


Write for data. For more information on 
Shea brand sodium tripolyphosphate and 
tetrasodium pyrophosphate which are 
spray-dried, write or phone to the address 
below. We’ll also be glad to send you in- 
formation on regular density disodium 
and trisodium phosphate, sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate, and sodium tripolyphos- 
phate 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 





SPECIALTIES 








. sers of small air-conditioning systems. 
anol net : The product is supplied in a disposable 

. i . feeder-can, which is placed in the pan 
plant : of the cooling tower or evaporative 


. condenser. 
that : , 

: Enamel-Aluminum Finish: Reynolds 

; Metals Co. (Richmond, Va.) and Du 
Pont have developed a new enamel- 
on-aluminum finish for house-trailer 
exterior panels. The finish, a Lucite 
acrylic baked enamel, will be offered 
as part of the Reynolds line of house- 
trailer sheet, in coiled or flat form. 
The finish is the first Lucite acrylic to 
“reo eh ark : be roller-coated on strip for subse- 
ade pe wp ep a ; — ib trwmnleinere ; quent forming. Other applications for 
pial ett ati : Tian ee Res : the product are building panels, 

; : shingles, and pipe jacketing. 























EXPANSION 


Baxter Laboratories: Through an 
exchange of stock, Baxter Laboratories 


‘ Inc. (Morton Grove, IIll.), has ac- 
“i quired Flint, Eaton & Co. (Decatur, 
: Ill.), a pharmaceutical house. The 





acquisition adds a group of specialty 
prescription pharmaceuticals to Bax- 
ter’s present line of intravenous solu- 


Ol) [ : tions and enzymes. 
° - 
: Interchemical Corp.: The Spring- 


field, O., inkmaking plant of Inter- 
chemical Corp. (New York) will move 
to a new building in Louisville, Ky. 
o 

William Amer Co.: All the shares 

Pi aan en ° ; of H. Swoboda & Sons, tanner of 
 aemenens Sonne soos : : horsehide and specialty leathers, have 

been purchased by William Amer Co., 
tanner of kid and kangaroo leather. 
Both are Philadelphia concerns. The 
acquisition will give Amer sales of 
around $7 million yearly. All Swoboda 
officers will retain their positions, and 
the company will operate as an Amer 
Regardless of your plant needs. What process do you have fresh out of subsidiary. 
the lab or already in operation that requires sound engineering? As one ° 
of today’s leaders, Vitro can provide both complete engineering skills S. C. Johnson: Two new depart- 
and ingenuity at minimum cost to you. ments—service products sales depart- 
ment and market development de- 
partment—have been created in the 
Service Products Division of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc. (Racine, Wis.). 
The former will be headed by E. J. 
Finding an answer to your needs can start right now. Grant, who will direct sales of all 
maintenance, metalworking and spe- 
engineering the future— cial industrial coatings. George Boehm 
heads the latter, which will develop 
ENGINEERING COMPANY marketing plans, provide technical as- 


a sistance to the sales force and partici- 
4, TO 225 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, NW. Y. pate in the development of new and 
A DIVISION OF VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA improved products. 
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In recent years, Vitro has successfully completed one and a half billion 
dollars worth of facilities covering the broad spectrum from laboratories to 
commercial units. Again, dependability and experience are the plus factors; 
proof that engineering the hard-to-do is almost commonplace for Vitro. 











If it must stay 


Specify super-adsorptive Davison Silica Gel 


One cubic inch of Davison Silica Gel has 
an adsorptive surface of 90,000 square 
feet—an area larger than two city blocks. 
This capacity has made Davison Silica 
Gel the favored desiccants for air and gas 
dehydration wherever rust, corrosion, mil- 
dew or other moisture problems exist. For 
instance, Davison desiccants are used to 
protect tropical shipments, to clean and 
dehydrate air and natural gas—refrigera- 
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tion systems—blast furnace gases—and 
in oxygen plants. Perhaps the application 
of a Davison desiccant to your moisture 
problems is in order. Write Dept. 3529 
or call today for complete information. 


DEPARTMENT 3529 


w.r.GRACE 2 co. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





Two 10,000 Ib. per hour starch driers 
Two Airveyors pump dried starch to 


storage bins 


Starch was bagged here and taken 


over old route to storage 


New Airveyor route is direct; passes 


through or over obstructions 
starch, de- 


Airveyors reclaim stored 
liver to packing bins 






























































PLANT MODERNIZATION THROUGH PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 


See our exhibit al the 
Chem Show, New York Coliseum 
November 30-December 4 


FULLER pneumatic conveying system 
increases production without plant expansion 


To increase production, the Union 
Starch and Refining Company’s Granite 
City, Ill., plant first needed to expand 
their materials handling system. But a 
complete revamping of bagging and 
warehouse operations was impossible be- 
cause there was no space available for 
necessary new buildings. 

An Airveyor® System, engineered and 
built by Fuller, was the answer. Air- 
veyor’s extreme flexibility allowed it to 
be set up through walls, along sides of 
buildings, over streets, on roofs and up 
inclines. At Union Starch, the total 


For details on the Fuller product line, see Chemical Engineering Catalog. 


distance covered is 800 feet, with a 
number of 45 degree and 90 degree 
bends in the line. 

The Fuller Airveyor system transports 
the starch in two phases, from the 
driers to the storage bins and from the 
bins to receiving hoppers over the bag- 
ging machines. Flow is controlled auto- 
matically through control panels loca- 
ted in the drier room and at the bagging 
machines. Other controls are also pro- 
vided at the panels for automatic opera- 
tion of components such as feeders, 


FULLER COMPANY 


144 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 
SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Birmingham « Chicago Kansas City © Los Angeles « New York « San Francisco « Seattle 


blowers, conveyors and filter-receivers. 
Besides being easily installed and auto- 
matically controlled, the Fuller system 
reduces both the amount and the ex- 
pense of handling. Additional savings 
are made possible by Airveyor’s self- 
cleaning facility, which greatly reduces 
maintenance costs. 

Why not work with Fuller to design an 
automated pneumatic materials handl- 
ing system that will help you cut costs 
and increase production? Write today 


for complete details. A-280 
1355 


Fuller 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 
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PROD Caan 


For equipment repair data: two forms replace many. 





Taking the Paperwork Out of Maintenance 


This week Union Carbide Chemi- 
cals Co. is integrating complete de- 
scriptions and repair histories of all 
vacuum pumps at its South Charleston, 
W. Va., plant into a new equipment 
records system that keeps complete 
repair data at the fingertips of plant 
maintenance and engineering, yet cuts 
paper work to a minimum. 

For plants on the lookout for a 
streamlined records system that keeps 
tabs on repairs and repair costs, helps 
pinpoint problems for equipment 
trouble-shooting, the system has these 
eye-catching features: 

e Costs of repair man-hours and 
material are in the hands of the plant 
maintenance department before they 
have cleared through the accounting 
department. 

e Complete descriptions and re- 
pair histories of each piece of equip- 
ment are kept on two sheets of paper 
—all other record sheets are tempo- 


rary, are thrown away once the job 
is completed. 

e Business tabulating machines 
aren’t required; but the system could 
be easily converted to machine record- 
keeping. 

Beating the System: How did Car- 
bide do it? “It may sound trite,” says 
Tom Hudson of the works engineering 
department, “but it was as simple as 
this: instead of working for a system, 
we needed a system that would work 
for us.” Hudson developed the system 
to help him trouble-shoot pump 
problems, 

“I had to look through thick files, 
try to understand what was written, 
and guess what wasn’t written, about 
repairs that had been made. I wanted 
a system that had the information re- 
corded uniformly and arranged in 
tabular form—one that wouldn’t leave 
requests for engineering analysis of 
breakdowns to chance,” he says. 
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Hudson’s system couldn’t be justi- 
fied for pumps alone. But shortly 
after he developed it, Peter Barna of 
the maintenance department asked for 
a system that would provide usable, 
accurate and up-to-date equipment 
maintenance records. The plant at 
South Charleston kept files on each 
piece of equipment; and each time 
a repair was made, a report sheet 
was added to the file. But, as at 
many other rapidly growing chemical 
plants, the system was ponderous, and 
it was difficult to obtain accurate ac- 
counts of repairs and costs very 
quickly. 

Hudson’s system was given a trial 
on centrifugal pumps, the equipment 
for which it was originally developed. 
It paid for itself in less than four 
months, based solely on reduced 
equipment repair costs, and has been 
steadily expanded to include other 
equipment. About 7,000 items have 
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GIRDLER 
CATALYSTS 


...of standard design for existing appli- 
cations...or of custom design for special 
requirements...are available for the 
following processes : 


For Synthesis Gases and Hydrogen 

®@ Steam-Hydrocarbon Reforming Catalysts 

@ Nickel-base High Temperature Reforming 
Catalysts 

®@ Chromia-base High Temperature Reforming 
Catalysts 

® Carbon Monoxide Conversion Catalysts 

®@ Nickel Methanation Catalysts 

For Hydrogenation 

®@ Reduced Nickel Catalysts 

® Unreduced Nickel Catalysts 

® Copper Chromite Catalysts 

® Barium-Promoted Copper Chromite Catalysts 

® Cobalt Molybdenum Catalysts 

® Cobalt Cotalysts 

® Palladium Catalysts 

® Platinum Catolysts 


For Hydrogen Treating 
® Cobalt Molybdenum Catalysts 
®@ Nickel Catalysts 
For Selective Removal of Acetylene 
® Selective Hydrogenation Cotalysts for 
purification of olefin streams by selective 
hydrogenation of acetylenes and diolefins 
For Oxygen Removal 
®@ Nickel Hydrogenation Catalysts 
® Copper Catalysts 
® Palladium Catalysts 
® Platinum Catalysts 
For Desultfurization 
® Chromia-Alumina Catalysts 
® Cobalt Molybdenum Catalysts 
® Activated Carbon 
...all backed by full-scope Girdler 
Catalysts Technical Service! 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Lovisville 1, Kentucky 
CHEMETRON CORPORATION 


THEMETRON / 


PS a sats 


GIRDLER CATALYSTS 
P.O. Box 337, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Send free copy of Catalog GC 2000. 


Company Nome__ 
Company Address___ 
<n Zone _ State - 


Your Name 


Position __ 
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already been added to the system. 

Key to Throwaway: The system’s 
simplicity depends on_ two. all- 
inclusive forms (i.e., one that describes 
the equipment, its parts and its service 
use; another that describes all re- 
pairs) that never leave the central files 
and permit no “dead-end” filing. 
Here’s the way the system works: 

When a piece of equipment is 
pulled off the line for repairs, a re- 
quest for copies of the equipment data 
and repair-history forms is phoned to 
the central file office. One copy of 
each form is duplicated, sent by the 
next mail (or by messenger if high 
priority is requested) to the shop where 
the repairs are to be made. 

At the shop, the repairman is given 
the copies of the data and repair- 
history forms for reference, is also 
given a card that duplicates one line 
of the repair-history form. When the 
repair has been completed, the repair- 
man describes on the card the work 
that was performed. The card is re- 
turned to the repair supervisor. The 
time clerk adds the man-hours charged 
to the job and the supervisor checks 
the card, returns it to the central file 
office. The copies of the equipment 
data and repair history are discarded 
by the shop. 

When material needed to make re- 
pairs is ordered from the storeroom 
(on a form in use before the new 
system was developed), the equipment 
code number that appears on the data 
and repair-history forms is recorded 
on the stores order. A copy of the 
stores-order form is forwarded to the 
central file office after the material 
cost has been added at the storeroom. 

At the central file office, the in- 
formation from the repair card and 
material cost from the stores order are 
recorded on the permanent repair- 
history form. The repair card and the 
stores order are then discarded. 

Warning Flag: Copies of the per- 
manent data or repair-history forms 
are easily made on a quick-copying 
duplicating machine for any depart- 
ment requesting them—usually the 
Operating, maintenance, engineering 
and safety departments. The operat- 
ing department automatically receives 
copies. When a piece of equipment 
shows high repair costs or is con- 
tinually repaired for the same type of 
failure, the central file office requests 
an engineering study. 

Copies of both forms are sent to 


the works engineering department, and 
a warning flag is attached to the 
permanent forms in the central file 
to call attention to the study request 
should the equipment be brought in 
for repairs again. 

“The system catches the ‘sleeper’ 
before costs become excessive because 
of continual repairs,” says Hudson 
Over 100 pieces of equipment have 
been referred to the engineering 
groups for investigation. Corrective 
measures have been taken or recom- 
mended in 70 cases. Investigations are 
still under way in the others. 

To help push the system into serv- 
ice, solve many initial problems, 
C. H. (Smokey) Louden, a mainte- 
nance foreman, was assigned as record 
supervisor. Louden, along with operat- 
ing supervisors, helps pick out the 
‘sleepers.’ Control numbers are as- 
signed to the components of critical 
equipment; and when the number of 
similar types of failures reaches the 
control number, an engineering check 
is automatically requested. Once the 
system has become routine, clerks 
perform the job. 

The system has been simplified by 
assigning code numbers to the type 
of failure and type of repair measure. 
For example, the repair history of a 
10rizontal centrifugal pump shows that 
on Dec. 12, ’58, on shop order No. 3, 
inboard and outboard bearings had 
Code 4 failures and Code 5 re- 
pairs. The code keys show the failures 
were caused by galling and that re- 
pairs included new parts. Under the 
form’s space for remarks, “repacked” 
has been written in. The form also 
shows that the job took eight man- 
hours, that material costs were $14; it 
also shows who performed the repairs. 

Hudson says that the forms aren’t 
of the “shotgun” type. “It’s better to 
tailor the forms for each class of 
equipment than have an all-inclusive 
form that is not applicable to some 
equipment or is too complicated.” 

The system provides a foundation 
for a preventive maintenance pro- 
gram. Several companies’ head main- 
tenance engineers estimate that only 
about 60% of the country’s chemical 
plants have preventive maintenance 
programs, and many are hampered by 
inadequate equipment history records. 

Carbide’s: system at South Charles- 
ton has much to recommend it. Fore- 
most: it’s simple and active—not a 
dead-end “file-and-forget” system. 
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QUALITY CONTROL MAKES A DIFFERENCE! 


Every batch the same, pure-bred quality! 
That’s one of the advantages of specifying 


Argus Mark stabilizers and Drapex plasticizers. 


It takes careful manufacturing and con- 
tinuous testing by Argus research to meet this 
high standard. Most vinyl stabilizers are com- 
plex mixtures, so that physical specifications 
such as specific gravity and refractive index 
are meaningless. To insure the consistency and 
quality of all Argus materials, we make up a 
sample vinyl formulation for every stabilizer 


ARGUS CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


Main Office: 633 Court Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


September 19, 1959 « Chemical Week 


batch and test it for heat stabilizing action. 

This constant testing under conditions of 
actual use is the only way you can be sure of 
getting consistently top quality stabilizers — 
the kind that have made Argus Mark M the 
standard of the industry. 

If you have vinyl processing problems, 
you'll find the right answers in our line prod- 
ucts or in basic, original research done on your 
product by our Technical Service Staff. Write 
for bulletins and samples. 


New York and Cleveland 


Branch: Frederick Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


11911 Woodruff Ave., Downey, California; Philipp Bros. Chemicals, Inc., 10 High St., Boston; H. L. Blachford, Ltd., 977 Aqueguct St., Montreal. 
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Phosphoric 
cuts 
time... 


As you’d expect, flight time is cut on United’s 
all new DC-8 Jet Mainliner. Powerful jet 
engines have a lighter dead-weight load when 
cabin interiors contain lightweight aluminum 

bright dipped in a solution containing Victor 
phosphoric acid. According to United, their de- 
signers specified the color and the “bright dip”’ 
finish; and Douglas engineers chose aluminum 
for its strength and light weight. 


You can slash production finishing time, too. 
It takes just seconds in a bright dip bath to 
make aluminum and other metals sparkle. And 
because chemically polished surfaces are so 
easily cleaned, maintenance time tumbles. 

How does Victor phosphoric acid fit into your 
picture? Our technical service department can 
show you quickly. Should you like to get in a 
little groundwork before talking to us, just 
complete the coupon on the back page. You'll 
quickly agree with other pilots in the industry 

It pays to see Victor. 
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V-90 
takes 
the cake... 


Any calorie counter should skip this page! But, 
if your customers go shopping for a product to 
make a variety of desserts, how’s this? Each 
prize winning recipe shown can be prepared 
with a single basic product—self-rising flour 
(containing V-90, of course). The recipes? Why, 
they’re from the best in the business— profes- 
sional home economists. And if you would like 
a free booklet containing 42 prize-winning, self- 
rising flour recipes, fill in the coupon on the 
back page. 

It may surprise you to learn that Victor pro- 
duced the first anhydrous monocalcium phos- 
phate. Of course, our customers in the food 
industry have known this for a long time. They 
know, too, that manufacturing chemical 
leavening agents has been an important factor 
with us since we started in business. Whether 
it’s for the delicately balanced doughnut mixes, 
prepared mixes, or the tailor-made leavening for 
refrigerated doughs, our specialists have had 
a hand in the development of formulations for 
each of these new products. 


If you’ve been thinking about the possibility 
of marketing a new product that requires 
leavening, be sure you see Victor—it pays! 
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Pentasultide 
keeps ‘em. 
roving... 


People now travel all over the world faster and 
safer than ever before. One reason is due to the 
lessening amount of maintenance required 
for all engines. Part of the answer? Better 
motor oils. These improved lubricants contain 
important oil additives, many of which are pro- 
duced using Victor phosphorus pentasulfide. 
Victor’s golden yellow, distilled grade was the 
first highly reactive phosphorus pentasulfide 
on the market. According to the experts, our 
customers, “Victor P, S, is the best quality 
available in the chemical market today.” 


Developing phosphorus derivatives that help 


solve a variety of problems is simply a part of 
our business philosophy. So, anytime you’re 


wondering if a phosphorus chemical, formate, 
oxalate, or any other Victor product can help 
you, write, or use the coupon on the back 
page. Our technical service people stand 
ready to offer every assistance, and show you 
swiftly why more than 40 industries say, “‘/t 
pays to see Victor.” 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Box 271, Chicago 90 


[_] Please send samples of the following Victor chemicals: 


[-] Our company is in the 


industry. 
Please send your latest Victafile. 


[_] Please send me a copy of the booklet “42 Prize Winning 
Recipes.” 


[] Please send me a copy of your new booklet “If 


you 
bright dip aluminum.”’ 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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1 Reactor eases free from re- 
finery’s 270-ft. cracking tower. 


* 


lowered. 


PRODUCTION 


3 For upending, rope attached. 


4 Safely on ground, reactor is ready for loading onto trailer. 


How to Bring a Reactor Down to Earth 


These pictures record the pains- 
taking descent of a 65-ton reaction 
vessel from its perch 100 ft. abuve 
the Signal Oil and Gas Co.’s refinery 
at Signal Hill, Calif. 

The vessel was purchased by the 
Fluor Corp., Ltd., when Signal moved 
catalytic cracking operations to an- 
other refinery. Fluor wanted the re- 
actor for a new unit it is putting up 
for Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp. at 
Sunray, Tex. 

Fluor’s riggers had to lift the 52-ft.- 
long, 1114-ft.-diameter vessel from the 


72 


middle of Signal Hill’s 270-ft.-high 
cracking tower. And the tower had to 
be preserved for dismantling later. 

Planned in detail beforehand, the 
tower lowering was completed in a 
little over two hours. First, steel tower 
members were cut and a long section 
of stack removed. Two hoisting lines, 
working through two sets of load 
blocks, swung the reactor free 
(photo 1). 

The tower had to be canted to lower 
it between the cracking tower and the 
riggers’ 150-ft. gin pole (photo 2) 


Once grounded, a wire rope, cinched 
around the bottom of the reactor 
(photo 3) and attached to a crawler 
crane, enabled the reactor to be gently 
lowered into a horizontal position. 

But at this point, the job was only 
partly completed. The reactor still 
had to be loaded onto a trailer, taken 
to a fabrication shop, where design 
modifications will be made. 

New internal sections, top head 
and outlet pipe will be added to the 
vessel before it is shipped to Sham- 
rock in Texas. 
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A pioneer in 
URETHANE 
FOAMS 


WORK FOR YOU 


Urethane foamed plastics—one of the most remarkable products to come 
out of wartime developments—has opened unlimited possibilities for new 
manufacturing techniques . . . new product designs . . . vastly better product 
performance. In bedding and furniture, in clothing and footwear, in aircraft 
and missiles, in refrigeration cars and trucks, in building panels and ships 

in hundreds of places urethane foam fills the bill when nothing else can. 


And no matter what the particular requirements—a foam that is rigid 
as rock, or soft as down, or flexible enough to stretch up to 700% its length 
without tearing or breaking—Nopco can meet them with the material and 
method sure to do the job best. For Nopco has amassed the experience to put 
these versatile foams to widest use. 


Nopco’s technical staff is ready to work directly with your own designers 
and engineers to make sure the urethane you use will give your products 
optimum advantages at least cost. 


Remember, no one material is suitable or economical for every job. Let 


Nopco develop the right one for you. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


North Arlington, N.J. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 


Newark, N.J. @ Harrison, N.J. @ Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, Canada 
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IN YOUR 


PLANT... sae, Be EQUIPMENT 


=. Silicon Rectifiers: Allis-Chalmers 
STOP SPOILED BATCHES © Mfg. Co. (Milwaukee 1) is out with. 
Get automatic formula two new lines of 250-volt dc. silicon 
control with Auto-Stop 


rectifiers. One line, for heavy-duty 


applications, is available in 400- to 


; 2,000-kw. ratings; the other, for gen- 
eral-purpose applications, is available 
WITH STOP WAITING for liquids in 150- to 300-kw. ratings. 


to creep up to gauge mark. 
Let the meter do it! Regulator Valves: Besler Corp. 


4 (4053 Harlan St., Oakland 8, Calif.) 
NEPTUNE METERS is offering a new regulator valve that 
holds tank pressures constant (to with- 
in 0.1 psi.) despite variations in inlet 
pressures. The valves may be set for 


sma sic STOP pressures from 0 to 300 psi. Tem- 
auling ce 
buckets orbag | GIVING AWAY INGREDI- ee, | perature range: —65 to 480 F. 


Meters do the | ENTS by over-measure- rejects. Meters we 
measuring while | ment just to be sure. Heating and Cooling Control: Leeds 


pumps do the & Northrup Co. (4934 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia 44) is readying its new 
Masiet -Slave Program Control System 
for unveiling at the National Metals 
Exposition in Chicago in November. 
The system, said to be applicable in 
the metals, chemical and ceramic in- 
dustries, controls product temperature 
to within +5 F in as many as 24 
different heating and cooling zones. 

Thermocouple Wire: Pyrometer 
Co. of America, Inc. (Penndel, Pa.), 
is offering its new Pycopack thermo- 


Meter - printed } STOP CONTAMINATION COST...IT PAYS BY couple wire in seven sizes for high- 

C tickets give l of liquids...use Neptune MAKING THESE 10 ahaa aragghunanit| owed 
proof of honest } Stainless meters. ions. e wire, designed primarily 

delivery from SAVINGS REGULARLY for atomic energy use, is packed in 

your plant. | IN YOUR PLANT. magnesium-oxide insulation and en- 

| cased in metal sheaths with outside 

diameters of Yo to %e in. Standard 

NEPTUNE DOES ALL THESE THINGS FOR YOU: sheath materials: 304 stainless steel, 


Inconel, platinum. 
Cuts off flow at preset quantity . ° 


“Memorizes” formulas of repeated batches Rotary-Seal Valve: The Dicalite 

Prints batch tickets showing amount delivered Dept. of Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 

Controls pumps electrically (612 South Flower St., Los Angeles) 

Measures over 150 liquids...water, oils, has developed a new type of adjust- 

syrups, brines, soaps, chemicals, etc. able rotary-seal valve that controls the 

ans f finely divided solids into 

GET THE FACTS transfer = finely ot a S : ba 
Ask for helpful or out of a pneumatic handling 
Meter Data system. The patented valve (US. 


Bulletin 66XW oe aintas m 
See Neptune Data 2,888,175) is said to maintain a gas 


Pages in Chemical ne ne tight seal without packing material or 
Engincering Catalog. gaskets inside the valve housing. The 


oe a company will not produce the valves, 
ATLANTA * BOSTON will license others to do so. 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY CHICAGO + DALLAS » DENVER . 
LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE : " . 
19 West 50th Street - New York 20, N.Y. Faceted spa Motor Starter: A new 2,300-4,600 
PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. volt ac. motor starter with draw-out, 
SAN FRANCISCO (Millbrae) stab-in contactor and fuse assembly 


IN CANADA: TORONTO 14, ONT. for simplified maintenance is offered 




















STOP GUESSING COSTS. | sles or | STOP RECEIPT LOSSES. 


With meters you always | ] Meters prove any short- 
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You can see... No dusting! 
Nice set-up, but couldn't you just blow on the pellets 


Might run out of breath —and there’s so much to tell! 
Such as 

Ease of handling. Non-stop reactor runs. 

Meaning . 


The amount of pelletized PE you weigh out is the amount you 
charge into the reactor. No dust losses! No more interruption 
of cooking cycles to add more of the polyol! 

So 


So, shorter cook time and faster output of alkyd resins. 
Interesting! What more 


No dust means reduced hazard of explosion or fire. 
What about product quality 
Pellets are less exposed to hot reactor surfaces and air. You 
can produce better resins of lighter color. 

and economy 
Pelletized PE saves materials, storage, and time . . . raises 
efficiency and cuts cost of your operations. 
Is that an order blank you're reaching for? 
No, the fan switch. I always get that warm feeling when I 
talk about our pelletized PE! 





py 


Hold that enthusiasm, feller! You still haven't told about the new, 
continuous process developed by Celanese that gives our penta 
erythritol its high purity, nor the extremely low ash content, uni- 
form composition, and virtual absence of formals, acetals, and 
other organic impurities. And mention the better alkyd resins and 
coatings, varnishes, and synthetic drying oils our PE makes 
possible. Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 
Dept. 52S. 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. Celanese! 








One operator with very little training 
can run a whole bank of CEC stilis ... 


for only .06 to .1 cent a pound. 





16 tons for *32 


CEC high vacuum stills cut process cost 


Now, for less than 1/10 cent a pound, you 
can separate tall oil, vitamin concentrations, 
plasticizers, waxes . . . hundreds of other 
organic and silicone compounds in the 250 to 
4000 molecular weight range. 


CEC continuous production stills run virtually 
unattended; fully automated, if you prefer. 
Economical low heat reduces product waste, 
gives you higher yield. 4 sizes: from 2 pounds 

to 2 tons an hour . . . 16 tons each 8-hour shift. 


Write for High Vacuum Still Bulletin 3-1... 


and for details on test runs of your samples. 


Rochester Division i +—C 


PRODUCTION 


by General Electric Co. (Schenectady 
«Gy ee N 


Automatic Weighers:;: Two new 
automatic weighing units—one for 
small quantities, the other for dust- 
free filling of drums and bags—are 
now Offered. 

The Mini-Weigh unit of Glengarry 
Processes Inc. (Bay Shore, N.Y.) 
automatically weighs 1 to 100 grams 
of dry materials with +0.1-gram ac- 
curacy at speeds of 15 weighings per 
minute. The weigher’s basic elements: 
supply hopper, electrically operated 
vibratory feeder, beam-mounted weigh 
bucket, air cylinder for operating 
bucket gate. 

A weigh system by Richardson 
Scale Co. (Clifton, N.J.) enables drum 
and bag filling at rates of 600 Ibs./- 
minute. The dust-tight system’s 100- 
lb.-capacity scale will discharge six 
times per minute, weighing crystalline 
materials with densities up to 40 
Ibs./cu.ft. and free-flowing materials 
with densities up to 100 Ibs./cu.ft. 

e 


Space Heater: Stow Mfg. Co. (138 
Shear St., Binghamton, N.Y.) is out 
with a new LPG space heater for use 
in unheated maintenance shops, ware- 
houses, shipping platforms, and for 
thawing frozen equipment. The 
200,000-Btu. unit has a %-hp. motor 
that drives a fan for circulating warm 
air at a rate of 2,000 cu.ft./minute. 
The heater is portable, weighs 45 Ibs. 

7 

Radioactivity Monitor: A portable 
radioactivity monitor, the Windjam- 
mer Model WJ-1 made by Nuclear 
Measurements Corp. (2460 North 
Arlington Ave., Indianapolis 18) has 
only magnetic shielding so that its 
weight can be cut to 175 Ibs. 

* 


Control Valve: A new control valve 
that features straight-through flow 
has been developed by General-Amer- 
ican Valve Co. (Corona del Mar, 
Calif.). Pressure drop and friction 
loss are greatly reduced by the straight- 
flow feature, which is made possible 
by a nonrotating stem that terminates 
in a milled groove whose apex is 
parallel to the direction of flow. As 
the stem is lowered, the cross-sectional 
area of the groove diminishes, thus 
throttling the flow. Pressure ratings 


in. to 4 in. 





CONSOLIDATED ELECTRODYNAMICS /ochesier 3,new york | at 600-10,000 psi. in sizes from ¥% 
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In Hydride Chemistry 
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160X Photomicrograph of sodium hydride oil dispersion 


With MHI Sodium Hydride Oil Dispersion 


In a single step, in many cases, MHI NaH in oil will simulta- 
neously metallate and alkylate a wide variety of nitrogen 
compounds in high yield. Using simple processing techniques, 
and eliminating NH3 as a reaction medium, NaH reacts fast at 
moderate temperatures. Inert to reactive organic halogen com- 
pounds it avoids the Wurtz-Fittig reaction. Reactions are easily 
followed by the hydrogen evolved (the only reaction by-product). 


Using diglyme (dimethyl ether of diethylene glycol), dimethyl 
formamide, or mixtures of these with hydrocarbons as solvents, 
here are selected examples: 


Phenothiazine 


op» — [apo]s: 
eos )ommnencnn 


p-Anisidine 


© 
cHy0—€_)—NH, + NaH—> em-<>-m [nv + Ho t 
© 
| 0->-m| Na® + RX* —>CH0-—C_)—NHR + Nax 


This process can be repeated to give an unsymmetrical tertiary amine. 


/ © 


110°C. 
—_, | NH,CONH | Na®@+H 
me 3 “NH, + NaH  Diglyme . | sale 


“NOTE: RX can be 
any organic com- 
pound containing a 


reactive halogen 
atom. 


9 ae * HoCONHR + N 


MHI NaH oil dispersion is available in quantity as a stable 50% 
mealy dispersion of 5-20 micron crystals in mineral oil. The oil 
coating protects reactivity, even in air, making it easy and safe 
to handle. 


Write for your copy of the 20-page brochure, “Sodium 
Hydride Dispersed In Oil,” a manual covering properties, 
reactions, handling and safety. 


CHEMICAL HYDRIDE DIVISION 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated 


PIONEERS IN HYORIOE CHEMISTRY 
CONGRESS STREET, BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Three steps in sapphire growing 





1 Hot crystal starts to grow from seed. 


2 Grown crystal glows as furnace is opened. 


Se ete? 


ee 





EPS 





3 Cooled sapphire is ready for annealing. 


Big Sapphires—Payoff on Process Control 


Linde Co. is on the trail of bigger 
sapphires than ever this week in its 
two-year-old crystal products plant at 
East Chicago, Ind. Recent produc- 
tion of a sapphire disc 7 in. in di- 
ameter has reassured Linde that no 
problem in making larger shapes of 
the synthetic monocrystalline stones 
is, as yet, insoluble. 

Key to making the larger shapes is 
the close control of a plenitude of 
variables. Basic process is the Ver- 
neuil flame fusion method developed in 
Europe at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. But the biggest shapes conven- 
tionally made in this way were boules 
about the size of two joints of a man’s 
little finger. 


The larger stones produced by 
Linde (division of Union Carbide 
Corp.) are the result of two factors: 
the need for: larger pieces by industry 
and by military users, and the firm’s 
accumulated experience in handling 
the tricky process since it entered the 
business in 42. 

Generally thought of as a gem 
stone, the sapphire also has a wide 
variety of industrial uses. Linde, in 
recent years, has been concentrating 
on the industrial-military end of the 
business. These days, only about 20% 
of its volume is in gems for jewelry. 
Chief among the latter are the com- 
pany’s well-known star sapphires and 
rubies (CW, Aug. 15, p. 70). Small 
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amounts of spinel and titania also are 
used in jewelry. 

The range of industrial uses is based 
on a number of favorable properties 
possessed by sapphire: a melting point 
above 2000 C; hardness second only 
to diamond; wider range of infrared 
transmission than quartz; optical 
transparency; resistance to common 
acids and bases and to hydrofluoric 
acid below 300 C; and other prop- 
erties such as high dielectric constant, 
low coefficient of thermal expansion, 
high burst strength. 

A few typical applications include 
optical ports for vessels used under 
severe reaction conditions; infrared 
windows or domes for onstream an- 
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ALPHABETS & ORNAMENTS, by Ernst Lehner 
Copyright 1952 by The World Publishing Company 


BENZENESULFONYL 
CHLORIDE 


. 
P-CHLOROBENZENESULFONYL 
CHLORIDE 
a 


P-ACET YLAMINOBENZENE 
SULFONYL CHLORIDE 


P-METHOXYBENZENESULFONYL CHLORIDE 
P-CHLOROBENZENESULFONAMIDE 
CHLORAL 
HEXA CHLOROBENZENE 
HEXACHLOROBUTADIENE -1,3 


7 
2, #-DICHLOROPHENOL (39° C) 
eo 


4,4-DICHLORODIPHENYLSULFONE 

PHENOXYACETIC ACID 

& Diamond 
| Chemicals 


— ee ee eee ee ee oy 


Diamond Alkali Company 
Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Dept. 34 


Please send complete information on 





NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY —___— STATE—___ 
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alyzers, missiles, or “heat cameras”; 
radiation pipes for accurate point de- 
termination of high temperatures. 

Shapes that were developed to meet 
these needs include discs (up to 5 in. 
in diameter commercially offered), 
hemispheres (up to 4 in. in chord di- 
ameter), rods (diameter from 0.01- 
0.29 in., lengths up to 18 in. for the 
intermediate diameters), and larger 
boules (as long as 6 in.). From these 
basic shapes can be made a variety of 
others, such as balls, needle tips, win- 
dows, domes, tubes and cylinders. 

Pure Powder: Starting point of 
Linde’s process is calcining of alum 
(ammonium aluminum sulfate) to 
aluminum oxide, and subsequent pu- 
rification of the alumina to a very fine 
powder with an impurity content be- 
low 200 ppm. This material is then 
transformed into a single sapphire 
crystal in the furnace. 

If a variant of the colorless sap- 
phire is desired, a metallic salt is 
added to the uncalcined alum. For 
instance, ruby is made from alum to 
which chromium sulfate has been 
added. After calcining, chromic ox- 
ide makes up 0.5-6% of the powder. 
The low end of the range produces 
pink sapphire; the high end gives dark 
ruby. Other doping compounds are 
salts of iron and titanium for blue 
sapphire, cobalt for green sapphire, 
and nickel and magnesium for yel- 
low sapphire. 

Besides growing sapphire crystals, 
Linde also uses its pure alumina pow- 
der to produce abrasives. The fine 


powder itself is not sold; instead, it is 
further processed into somewhat 
coarser grades (with average particle 
sizes of 0.02, 0.3 and 1 micron). 

Spinel and titania powders are pro- 
duced in a similar manner. Spinel 
powder is a mixture of aluminum 
and magnesium oxides obtained by 
adding ammonium magnesium sulfate 
to the alum before calcining. Titania 
powder is made by hydrolyzing a 
highly purified titanium tetrachloride, 
calcining in an oxidizing atmosphere 
at 500 C. 

Verneuil Furnace: Actual produc- 
tion of the sapphire crystal takes 
place in a Verneuil furnace, consist- 
ing principally of refractory walls, a 
pedestal for holding the seed and the 
growing crystal at the hottest point 
of an oxygen-hydrogen flame, and an 
arrangement for adding the alumina 
powder. The pedestal for growing a 
boule or rod is vertical and is re- 
tracted at a set rate to keep the top 
of the growing crystal in the flame. 
Discs and hemispheric domes are 
grown by placing the seed on ped- 
estals that are horizontal or tilted, re- 
spectively. 

In addition to using highest-purity 
alumina, hydrogen, oxygen and re- 
fractory materials, Linde must con- 
trol a large number of variables that 
fall into three broad areas: 

e Powder feed rate: Powder is fed 
from the top through a screen. Rate 
is controlled by changing either the 
amplitude or the frequency of the 
hammer blows that shake the pow- 
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WORLD-WIDE OPERATION 


A timely reminder that plant construction knows no na- 
tional boundaries is the Fifth World Petroleum Congress. 
For wherever you plan to build . . . Canada or Cuba, 
Europe or the Middle East . . . you will find Procon ready 
and organized to handle your requirements in any part of 
the Free World. Skilled designers, engineers and construc- 
tion crews can quickly be on the job building a petroleum, 
petrochemical or chemical plant or processing unit as 


required. And you may be sure it will be built to your 
a 1.) satisfaction . . . to precise specifications and on time! 
® 


1111 MT. PROSPECT ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PROCON (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 16. ONTARIO, CANADA 
PROCON (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED, LONDON. W Cc 2. ENGLAND 
PROCON INTERNATIONAL &.A.. SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


WORLD-WIDE CONSTRUCTION FOR THE PETROLEUM, PETROCHEMICAL, AND GHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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Every inquiry 
gets a 
tailor-made answer 


1PU Site-Sernice 


gives you complete facts about 
specific locations to fit your needs 


We feel that anyone who writes us deserves a personal reply! 
That’s why your answer will be tailor-made to your operations, 
your marketing situation, with plant site recommendations screened 
10 meet your requirements. Other companies have already found 
our personal assistance extremely valuable. You will, too. Write, 
wire or phone today, knowing that your inquiry will receive 
prompt, /a:lor-made attention. 


‘ 
eed 
. 
x 
‘ 


os Dover 
PENNSYLVANIA * ~~ a 
lebonen o ‘ 
eReoding > evner a 
Asbury’Park * 
Lokewood® 
NEW JERSEY 


Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. ¥ 
GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


Att: Wm. J. Jamieson, Area Development Director, Dept. CW-6 
67 Broad St., New York 47 N: Y. Whitehall 3-5600 
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der from its container. 

e Temperature: Hydrogen-oxygen 
ratio and volumes must be carefully 
regulated to keep temperature within 
a few degrees at a temperature of 
over 2000 C. 

e Pedestal movement: The pedes- 
tal on which the crystal is grown 1s 
constantly rotated. In the case of the 
nonvertical pedestals (for growing 
discs or domes), the rate of revolu- 
tion becomes a means of temperature 
control as the crystal is growing 
around an enlarging diameter that 
must not be allowed to cool while out 
of the flame. Rate of pedestal with- 
drawal is also important in keeping 
the surface of the growing crystal at 
the proper point in the flame. 

That large sapphire crystal grow- 
ing is still more of an art than a 
science is pointed up by the uncer- 
tainties that remain, even under the 
best control. For instance, it may 
take 20 runs before a 6-in. boule can 
be produced. 

On the other hand, a run originally 
aimed at producing a 3- or 4-in. disc 
may proceed so well that it’s allowed 
to go as far as it can be pushed, and 
eventually produce a 5- or 6-in. disc. 
But even after the shape is cooled and 
taken from the furnace, there’s al- 
ways the chance that it may be the 
victim of internal stresses and wind 
up as several small pieces, unless 
properly finished. 

Finishing Operations: Stresses can 
be largely removed from the as-grown 
shapes by two general methods: split- 
ting the crystal or annealing it. The 
first method—consisting of hitting the 
crystal, which breaks—is obviously 
less expensive, can be used when the 
final product wanted is a phonograph 
needle or a similarly small crystal. 
Larger shapes, however, must be care- 
fully annealed in a separate furnace 
at about 1900 C. 

Final steps in the production of 
sapphire crystals are in the area of 
fabrication. The annealed stones are 
first cut into the general shape of 
the final product, then ground and 
polished. Because of the hardness of 
sapphire, diamond cutting edges and 
abrasives must be used throughout 
fabrication. The only exception is in 
the polishing of small rod, which can 
be flame-polished. 

Other Processes: Other synthetic- 
stone makers also use flame fusion 
and other processes to make their 
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Photos : Courtesy of 
Sinclair Refining Company 


One of the numerous difficult deliquification problems 
for which the Sharples Super-D-Hydrator was designed... 
the special job, involving extremely low temperature, fine 
hydrocarbon “crystals”... desired purity of product requiring 
high centrifugal force, and continuous high production. 

The battery of Sharples C-41 Super-D-Hydrators illus- 


trated above is in operation at one of the plants of Sinclair 


Refining Company. 


The C-41 Super-D-Hydrator—Another Sharples Exclusive 


ep SELA RPL Hi onomn 


Centrifugal and Process Engineers 
2300 WESTMORELAND STREET / PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK: PITTSBURGH+CLEVELAND + DETROIT- CHICAGO» HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO-LOS ANGELES+ ST. LOUIS» ATLANTA 
Associated Companies and Representatives throughout the World 
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GLYCOL DIAMINE 
OR ALKYD 


THE LINK IN THE CHAIN 
THAT LENDS PERMANENCE 


Because sebacic acid has the longest straight 
chain of any commercial di-basic acid, it offers permanent 
resistance to any structural disturbance. 


Whether linked with alcohols to make plasti- 
cizers or lubricants; with glycols to make polyesters; with 
diamine to make nylon; with alkyds to formulate paint or 
coatings; or in researching for new products or improving 
old ones . . . Harchem 99% Sebacic Acid (CP Grade) gives 
your product maximum resistance to heat, cold weather, 
water and chemical or physical abuse. 


Result? Improved product performance that 
stimulates sales and profits for you. Harchem technical per- 
sonnel stand ready to work with your development people. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE AND 
BULLETIN 


THE KEY TO , HARCHEM DIVISION 





WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
= SETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


IN CANADA WC. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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products. National Lead, for instance, 
uses the Verneuil technique to make 
its titania and strontium titanate gems 
for use in jewelry. 

Another type of process—used by 
Western Electric to grow stress-free 
quartz crystals (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Dec. 20, ’58) and prob- 
ably used by Carroll Chatham to pro- 
duce emeralds and rubies (CW, June 
11, ’55, p. 21)—is the hydrothermal 
method in which crystals are grown 
from a melt or from solution. 

General Electric uses a high-pres- 
sure, high-temperature method (e.g., 
30,000-60,000 atm., 1500 C) to make 
its synthetic diamonds, which are 
small crystals for industrial use (CW, 
Feb. 26, ’55, p. 62). 


Miniature Cooler 


A radically new refrigeration proc- 
ess developed by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., was unveiled at the recent cryo- 
genic engineering conference hosted 
by the University of California. 
(Berkeley). 

First commercial application: the 
MinIRcooler (shown above)—an 8-0z., 
flashlight battery-size device manu- 
factured (under exclusive license) by 
United Aircraft Corp.’s Hamilton 
Standard division. Its job: cooling air- 
borne infrared target detectors (see 
p. 106) to —350 F to make them ultra- 
sensitive. 

Key to ADL’s miniaturized refriger- 
ation system is a new type of expan- 
sion engine, equipped with valves that 
operate at normal temperatures. The 
engine removes heat from compressed 


‘ helium as the gas expands against a 


micarta piston. The cooled helium is 
then used to cool the compressed 
helium supply in successive cycles 
until it finally reaches the cryogenic 
range. 
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HARSHAW selis chemicals 
— thousands of them— 
for these and many other 
industries throughout 
the world 


Abrasives 

Aeronautica 

Automotive 

Brick and Tile 

Ceramic 

Cement and Concrete 

Cosmetic 

Disinfectants 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electroplating 

Enamel 

Engraving and 
Electrotyping 

Feed Stuff, Mineral Feed 

Fertilizer 

Food 

Glass 

Insecticide and Fungicide 

Laundry 

Leather 

Lithographing 

Linoleum and Floor 
Covering 

Lubricant 
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Match 
Metallurgical 
Metal Working 

Oil Cloth 

Optical 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Paper 

Petroleum 
Pharmaceutical 
Photographic 
Porcelain Enamel 
Plastics 

Pottery 

Printing Ink 
Pyrotechnic 
Refractories 
Rubber 

Shade Cloth 

Soaps 

Textile 

Veterinary Remedies 
Welding Electrodes 
Wall Paper 
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Here are typical Harshaw chemical products 


Electroplating Salts, Fluorides 


Anodes and Processes Glycerine 


Organic and Inorganic Dry 
Colors and Dispersions 


Driers and Metal Soaps 


Preformed Catalysts, 
Catalytic Chemicals 


Synthetic Optical Crystals 


Viny! Stabilizers Agricultural Chemicals 


Ceramic Opacifiers and Fungicides 


Colors Chemical Commodities 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97th STREET * CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Hastings-On-Hudson,N.Y. «+ H 
Los Angeles «+ Detroit « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 





FREE! this 16-page booklet lists the 
many chemicals available from Harshaw. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 





‘US EXPANSION JOINTS 
THEY STAY FLEXIBLE 


when handling the most severe chemicals 





“U.S.” Expansion Joints of 
butyl rubber construction are recommended 
for handling certain chemicals. 
Typical of these are: 
ANILINE-R.T. 
DIETHYL SEBACATE-R.T. 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID (37%) up To 122° F 
SODIUM HYDROXIDE (20-50%) up to 158° F 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE (20%) up to 158° F 
SULFURIC ACID (50%) at R.t. 











“U.S.” Expansion Joints remain completely flexible at all 
times. Joints made of neoprene or natural rubber stiffen up, 
crack and fail when handling the above chemicals. 

For the most severe service, specify “U.S.” Expansion 
Joints lined with Teflon. These “U.S.” Joints are ideal for 
handling most chemicals and solvents. 

“U.S.” Expansion Joints are in use in every kind of indus- 
try. Some of these joints have been on the job since 1924, 
the year “U.S.” invented them! Long-lived, they prolong 
the life of equipment in pressure and vacuum systems. 


When you think of rubber, think of your ‘U.S.’ Distributor. 
He's your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
delivery, and quality industrial rubber products. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


ix) United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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Texaco is engine-testing a new jet fuel it says may increase 
aircraft lifting power, range and engine life, also “virtually eliminate” 
exhaust smoke on takeoff. It’s composed of “selected hydrocarbons,” gives 
off less-radiant heat than conventional jet fuels. Incandescent molecular 
fragments in regular jet-fuel radiate heat to engine parts, appear as smoke 
if quenched before they are completely burned. Texaco’s new fuel contains 
a minimum of these fragments, can be burned at higher temperatures (for 
greater engine efficiencies) without overheating the engine. 





A number of other oil companies (including Esso) have devel- 
oped fuels utilizing the same principle. But Texaco has been working on 
its new fuel since early 58 and believes it has the jump on competition. 
Fuel tests have been carried on at the company’s research center in Beacon, 
N.Y., and at Pratt & Whitney (East Hartford, Conn.). A paper given by 
Texaco’s N. P. Randall and W. F. Ritcheske at a Society of Automotive 
Engineers meeting last January describes “paraffinic fuels” as giving the 
best performance. 

* 

The feasibility of using nuclear process heat in the chemical, 
metal, petroleum, paper and other industries using much heat energy 
(CW, March 14, p. 56) will be investigated at the Interior Dept.’s second 
sea-water distillation project. 





AEC last week selected Sargent & Lundy (Chicago) to design 
and build the $4-million, 40,000-thermal-kw. pressurized water reactor at 
an undecided site on the California coast, has authorized the agency to 
cooperate with industry in experimental work on process heat generation. 

m 

Key to Russia’s successful moonshot is an improved guidance 
system, which enabled the final stage to correct its velocity while in flight. 
A similar device, soon to be tested by the U.S., will employ a small liquid- 
propellent rocket triggered by radio signals from the ground to provide 
corrective bursts of thrust. Though the feat confirms Russia’s lead in 
launching heavy payloads (the instrument package that hit the moon 
weighed 838 Ibs.), there’s no information available to indicate that the 
rocket was powered by ‘superior fuel.’ 

e 





Russia’s triumoh underscores Pentagon’s space-age research 
needs. A number of vital missile applications topped the list of objectives 
outlined for 250 industrial and military chemical executives at last week’s 
Armed Forces Chemical Assn. meeting in Washington. 





New approaches to boosting the specific impulse of solid rocket 
propellents 10-20% were described by G. P. Sutton, chief of the Defense 
Dept.’s Advanced Research Projects Agency. Goal: doubling of the pay- 
load of such missiles as Navy’s Polaris, Sutton dwelt upon two main routes: 
(1) use of more energetic oxidizers (e.g., fluorine compounds, metallic 
compounds capable of packing a large fraction of hydrogen into their 
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molecules, and lightweight metals); (2) synthesis of new chemical oxi- 
dizers, fuels or a combination of the two. 


Other critical material needs cited by Sutton include: 


e Plastic gaskets and seals capable of withstanding the cor- 
rosive action of concentrated fluorine—for rocket engine flanges and 
moving parts such as valves and pumps. 


e External structural materials of low vapor pressure—for use 
in the vacuum of outer space. 


e Paints, plastic coatings or paint binders insensitive to strong 
ultraviolet radiation over long periods of time. 


e New chemicals that can be efficiently disassociated (by pho- 


tolysis and pyrolysis) to provide products for generation of electricity in 
fuel cells. 


¢ Metals capable of withstanding high-velocity gases at 5500 F 


—goal: thin sheets (for rocket engine chambers and nozzles) that will not 
require cooling. 


Inorganic materials were pegged by Maj. Gen. Marvin Demler, 
the Air Force’s research and development chief, as the likeliest solution 
of the problem of heat in aerospace vehicles. 


Special needs pinpointed by ARDC’s Claude Kniffin: (1) inor- 
ganic polymers to be used principally as high-temperature adhesives, (2) 
ductile ceramics for surface coatings and structural members, (3) high- 


purity metallic and nonmetallic elements for many nuclear and electronic 
applications. 


The Army and Marine Corps also look to chemical research to 
provide greater striking power and lighter combat loads for troops. Among 
their needs: lighter-weight, more-powerful plastic and fiber-glass armored 
clothing; lighter, less bulky fuels; incendiary weapons using improved pyro- 
technic materials; screening smoke with a high degree of blanketing 
uniformity. 

Lt. Gen. Arthur Trudeau, the Army’s research and development 
chief, stressed interest in chemical weapons “that allow enemy personnel 
to recover completely.” Two possibilities: psychochemical agents, to dis- 
turb the normal behavior pattern of the individual by causing apathy, fear, 
disorientation or personality withdrawal; physically incapacitating agents, 
which temporarily blind, paralyze or lower blood pressure. 

a 

First cost figures for the new J-57 jet engine-gas turbine system 
developed by Ihe Cooper-Bessemer Corp. and Pratt & Whitney (CW, 
Sept. 12, p. 55) have been revealed to CW by Sy Orlofsky, vice-president 
of Columbia-Gulf Transmission Co. The jet package will cost about $190/- 
installed hp., compared with $354/installed hp. for reciprocating-engine 
units. The jet unit, to be installed near Clementsville, Ky., will be C-G’s 


first gas turbine drive. Still missing in the cost picture: direct comparison 
with a conventional gas turbine. 
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New POLYOX resins in detergent specialties 


eliminate tackiness, give more lubricity 


Low concentrations of CaRBIDE’s new POLyOx resins 
eliminate tackiness in detergent bars. This benefit gives 
you an opportunity to use alkyl aryl sulfonates as a 
base for your formulations. Pleasant skin feel results 
from the greater lubricity of the lather, exceeding that 
of soap. Good foaming, foam stability, and less wastage 
in use are obtained with only two per cent of PoLyox 
resin, by weight. Similar advantages for liquid deter- 
gents, shampoos, and toothpastes can be had by the 
addition of PoLyox resins. 


The molecular weights of various grades of PoLyox 
resins range from several hundred thousand to over six 
million. They are compatible with detergents . . . elec- 


trolytes . . . many organic solvents. You can order 


os) 


PoLyox resins now in truck-load quantities—for com- 
mercial production and pilot plant projects—or in 
smaller quantities for evaluation. 


A Technical Representative in any Carsipe office 
will explain how your products can be improved with 
Potyox resins. You'll find starting formulations, phys- 
iological properties, grades, and much more information 
in a technical bulletin—yours for the asking. Write 
Dept. HW, Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 


ivi N F 
DIVISION O —— 


CORPORATION 


**Polyox”’ and ‘“‘Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 





WHAT’S NEW IN RARE EARTHS 


Prompt shipments in tonnage quantities . 


. attractive low prices . . . available as oxides, 


hydrates, chlorides, oxalates, metals and other forms 


. new. It’s the old but 
still magic word that keynotes in- 


New...new. 


dustrial planning for the products 
that may be big profit winners in 
the 1960's. 

R&D work, in laboratories from 
coast to coast, is happily blessed 
with huge budgets for the ever- 
continuing search for what is new. 
New in processes, in methods, in 
materials. Whatever is new that will 
contribute to the development of 
new products to captivate the pub- 
lic fancy and meet the critical needs 
of industry. 

New plastics. New exotic metals. 
New chemicals... and among them, 


the rare earths. 


NOT NEW...BUT 
You may say the rare earths are not 
new. True. We've been working with 
the rare earths for more than 50 
years. Many industries have known 
and used them for years. But they 
may be new to you. 

What is new in rare earths will 
command your attention and in- 
trigue the interest of your people 
concerned with research and devel- 
opment work. 

There’s new availability in the 
rare earths! Commercial grades can 
be shipped promptly by the ton or 
carload. High purity grades up to 


a report by LINDSAY 


99.99% can be shipped in surpris- 
ingly large quantities. It may be 
news to you that Lindsay is cur- 
rently producing more than 100 rare 
earth, yttrium and thorium salts for 
R&D work as well as for normal pro- 
duction operations. 

There's new low pricing of rare 
earths. Costs have tumbled sharply 
during recent years. Partly because 
of rapidly increasing demand. Partly 
because of vastly expanded produc- 
tion facilities and improved tech- 
niques in refining our materials. 
(Which came first—the hen or the 
egg?) The important fact is that the 
rare earths are priced so low as to 
make their use extremely interest- 
ing. We are talking, in many cases, 


about ¢, not $. 


Rare earths now available in metal 
form. Interested? You can obtain 
rare earth and yttrium in metal 
form, primarily as ingots and lumps. 
They are presently available in ex- 
perimental quantities and offer in- 


teresting promise to many industries. 


PLEASE ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


There are many new uses for the 
rare earths. This obviously is the re- 
sult of research and development 
work carried on during recent years. 
In glass and ceramics. In electronics. 
In commercial nuclear energy. In 
plastics. In glass polishing. And in 
many other fields. 

We would be modest indeed if 
we failed to hint that much of the 
rapid expansion—first in research 
and then in actual industrial use of 
the rare earths—has been at our 
gentle urging. 

The facts speak for themselves. 
Rare earths have come of age. They 
are important production materials 
in a broad cross-section of American 
industry. 

So if you are thinking new . .. new 
ideas, new processes, new materials, 
new products ... look at the rare 
earths. 

When you do, please remember 
these two facts. They are readily 
available in the grades, varieties, 
forms and quantities you will need. 
And they are priced at surprisingly 
attractive levels. 

Our technical people will be 
happy to be helpful to you. We can 
supply pertinent data and will 
promptly supply detailed informa- 
tion if you will indicate your specific 


area of interest. 


e@ftt™ | INDSAY CHEMICAL |)IVISION 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


270 ANN STREET * WEST CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





OFFICES: CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * NEW YORK * PORTLAND (ORE.) * ATLANTA * COLUMBUS (0.) * SHREVEPORT 
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Breaking Down $15.5 Million in CPI Grants! 


UNRESTRICTED GRANTS 





RESTRICTED GRANTS 


23.13% 
3.25% 


2.34% 


17.54% 





0.007% 


8.98% 


8.60% 


0.37% 





CURRENT OPERATIONS 


- 0.60% 


67.89% 


3.50% 









. 
mmm 











Tallying CPI’s Financial Aid to Education 


Chemical firms in °58 carried a 
major share—18%—of all industry’s 
financial assistance to education. And 
though °58 was a recession year, 
process firms generally boosted by 
almost 20% their educational outlays 
over what they spent in °56. 

These facts came out in a CW 
compilation last week of reports by 
process industry companies to the 
Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, Inc., which recently completed 
its second annual survey of corporate 
support of higher education. 

The compilations show that 23.1% 


of CPI assistance is given for unre- 
stricted grants, 67.9% for current 
operations, while only 9% is for re- 
stricted grants (see chart). These fig- 
ures compare with 28.1%, 54%, and 
17.9% for all industry. 

Upward Trend: Among the 63 
CPI firms reporting in both ’56 and 
*58, grants increased 19.7%, from 
$11.5 million to $13.8 million. Totals 
for the 17 chemical companies in- 
volved actually dropped 2.6%, from 
$6 million to $5.9 million. Records 
indicate, however, that the decline 
is accounted for by two companies— 
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one changed its system of reporting 
so that its figures were considerably 
lower in °58; the other actually con- 
tributed less because of reduced profits 
during ’58. 

Distribution: In general, industrial 
firms distribute their educational fi- 


nancial assistance on the basis of 
profits during any one year. More 
than one-half of all companies report- 
ing gave for all purposes—charity, 
philanthropy, education—at the rate 
of 1% or more of net income before 
taxes. Only 28 of the 215 firms re- 
porting contributed at this rate for 
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Density gms./mi. (65°C)........ 1.1106 
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Firms 
Chemicals (17) 
Paper (13) 
Petroleum, coal (16) 
Rubber (3) 
Stone, clay, glass (4) 
TOTAL CPI (63) 





How Educational Gifts of 63 CPI Firms Increased 


1956 1958 
$6,009,865 
613,880 
4,392,175 
332,055 
195,500 


11,543,475 


Change 
— 2.6% 
+ 4,2 
+46.8 
+72.1 
+57.8 


+19.7 


5,854,819 
639,511 
6,446,664 
571,543 
308,526 
13,821,063 








educational purposes alone. Chemical 
firms gave to educational institutions 
at the rate of 0.47% of net income 
before taxes. 

Other CPI educational-giving rates: 
paper, 0.20%; petroleum and coal, 
0.25%; rubber 0.32%; stone, clay 
and glass, 0.45%. 

Company size, as measured by 
number of employees, does not seem 
to be a major determinant of com- 
pany giving. Among chemical com- 
panies, those with less than 5,000 em- 
ployees in °58 gave at the rate of 
$21.46/employee; the amount drops 
off to $6.88/employee in the range 
between 5,000 and 10,000 employees 
and rises again slightly as the number 
of employees rises. 

This holds true among paper com- 
panies and those in petroleum and 
coal, but fails to hold for firms in the 
stone, clay and glass category. Figures 
for rubber manufacturing companies 
are inconclusive. 

Administration: Methods of admin- 
istering programs differ. CFAE re- 
ports that of 352 companies answering 
questions on the subject, 157 have 
established foundations, 144 have set 
up special committees and nine have 
specially named company officers to 
supervise their programs. All the re- 
porting paper companies have founda- 
tions, and 10 of the 11 stone, clay, 
and glass manufacturing firms also 
have foundations. 

Chemical processors loom large 
among companies with so-called 
matching-gifts programs, wherein the 
company offers to donate money to 
educational institutions to which em- 
ployees have made donations. There 
are 69 such gift-matching programs, 
and 19 of these are supported by 
chemical process companies. Scopes 
of the programs vary, with some firms 
giving only to employee alma maters, 


and not always on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

With the problem of finding means 
to encourage talented students to im- 
prove their education, it appears that 
chemical and chemical process firms 
are shouldering a hefty share of what 
they consider their responsibility to 
open educational doors to greater 
numbers of people. 


Shuffle at Borax 


Next week, U.S. Borax & Chemi- 
cal Corp. directors will put their 
stamp of approval on a major re- 
organization plan that calls for re- 
placing divisional organization with a 
five-part functional setup. 

The move puts each function for 
all products under one management, 
eliminates the wasteful duplication of 
the divisional scheme. New depart- 
ments to be headed by former divi- 
sion vice-presidents: production, in- 
dustrial and agricultural marketing, 
20-Mule Team Products marketing, 
administrative and technical. Over- 
seeing these departments will be Exec- 
utive Vice-President Hugo Riemer, 
formerly division president with Al- 
lied Chemical. 

An apparent victim of the change 
was vice-president and general man- 
ager of the U.S. Potash Co. division, 
Dean Gidney. U.S. Borax President 
James Gerstley said the change in 
the management structure provided 
for only one top-echelon sales and 
marketing position, which will be as- 
sumed by J. F. Corkill, an old hand 
with U.S. Borax. 

New department heads are R. T. 
Edgar, production; D. V. Parker, 
20-Mule Team Products marketing; 
R. F. Steel, administrative; D. S. 
Taylor, technical. W. A. Ackerman 
continues as secretary. 
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NONYLPHENOL 


and now... 


DODECYLPHENOL” 


Now Rohm & Haas offers three alkylphenols 


Now Rohm & Haas offers three low cost alkylphenols— 
available in drums and tankcars. Like octylphenol and 
nonylphenol, dodecylphenol undergoes the normal reac- 
tions of the phenolic hydroxyl group and nuclear sub- 
stitution of the benzene ring. All three of these 
alkylphenols are subject to etherification, condensation 
with aldehydes, esterification, sulfonation, halogena- 
tion, nitration, and many other reactions. 


Etherification of alkylphenols with ethylene oxide pro- 
duces a variety of surface-active agents. Lubricating- 
and fuel-oil additives are obtained from calcium and 
barium salts of alkylphenol derivatives. Phenolic resins 
with improved oil-solubility, water resistance, and 
electrical resistance are produced by condensing formal- 
dehyde with phenol and a small quantity of an alkyl- 
phenol. Octylphenol stabilizes ethyl cellulose against 


ultraviolet light degradation. Alkylphenols also offer 
possibilities as intermediates in preparing fungicides, 
bactericides, dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, adhesives, and 
rubber chemicals. 


Many useful alkylphenol reactions are described in a 
12-page booklet now available on request. Write for 
your copy to Dept. SP-6. 


Chemicals for Industry 


re ROHM ¢ HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


ALKYLPHENOLS 
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Your three 
most useful 


handbooks! 


Handbook 
of Chemistry 


This classic handbook is the 
largest of its type devoted pri- 
marily to the interests of chemists, 
Contains sections on the elements, 
inorganic and organic compounds, 
analytical, physical, and industrial | 
chemistry, etc., plus a whole sec- 
tion devoted to basic tables. By 
WN. A. Lange, P. E., assisted by | 
G. M. Forker, General Electric. 
Ninth Edition, 1985 pp., $12.00 

















PERRY'S 











Chemical 
Engineers’ 


Handbook 


reference of 
chemical en- 


ce peooties — 

















Chemical 


Business 
Handbook 


In 20 big sections, 125 spe- 


clalists show every essential 
aspect of market research, fin- 
ance, purchasing, traffic, in- 
surance, and a host of other 
business operations—in terms 
of the chemical field. Covers 
—— of effective man- 

Edited by J. H 
Perry. 1330 . wi “Hlus., "$21.00 








» FREE EXAMINATION 
7 wits on ‘COUPON 








McGraw-Hill Book Co. oot os > 19 

327 W. 4ist St., New York 

| Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ 

| nation on approval. In 10 days 
book(s) I keep plus few cents 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay delivery 
costs if you remit with this coupon—same return 

| privilege.) 


. OF 
0 meme J} usiness 1.00 
(Payable $6 in 10 days; $5 ‘a month) 


| (PRINT) 
| Name 


Re 
ee, 
os 
ego" 
ak 
q 


= 
' 
eee ae a 


For price and terms outside U.S. 


| write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N.Y.C, CN-9-19 | 
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Easing Pressure on Capital 


CPI financial management, seek- 
ing new ways to meet the growing 
money shortage and soaring interest 
rates, last week was examining two 
new plans for financing capital ex- 
pansion. 

The plans — one involving equip- 
ment “lend lease,” sponsored by 
Equitable Leasing Corp. (New York); 
the other, plant “trade-ins” offered by 
Expressway Industrial Park (Plain- 
view, Long Island, N.Y.)—are in- 
tended to help management make 
more efficient use of investment cap- 
ital in the following ways: (1) by re- 
ducing investments in fixed or plant 
assets, (2) by combating the high cost 
of new and replacement equipment, 
(3) by freeing for new purchases cap- 
ital tied up in old facilities. 

Lend-Lease Plan: The lend-lease 
plan, according to Equitable, is a re- 
finement of the well-known “sale- 
and-leaseback” procedure that enables 
a firm to free working capital by 
purchasing plants or equipment, sell- 
ing them and then leasing them back. 

Equitable purchases capital equip- 
ment, leases it to manufacturing com- 
panies for two or more years under 
flexible plans tailored to the lessee’s 
needs. The lease includes options for 
the lessee to purchase the equipment, 
renew or drop the lease, or trade in 
old equipment for new. The lessee 
makes quarterly or monthly payments 
that cover amortization of the equip- 
ment and the financing costs, admin- 
istrative expenses and profits of 
Equitable. 

The new firm, says President Joseph 
Boneparth, will operate internationally 
through affiliated offices abroad, par- 
ticularly in the European “Common 
Market” area. 

Trade-in Plan: The trade-in plan, 
offered by Axinn-Levine Associates’ 
abuilding Expressway Industrial 
Park, is modeled after a practice 
familiar to many house buyers. Old 
property is surrendered as part pay- 
ment on new. 

According to Donald Axinn, head 
of the construction firm, the trade-in 
system helps a company get rid of its 
old plant, clears the way for a new 
purchase. For example, if a concern 
wants to buy a plant in the industrial 
park and must first dispose of prop- 
erty elsewhere, park authorities will 


have the old property appraised, at- 
tempt to sell it while the new facilities 
are being constructed. Proceeds from 
the sale of the old property are then 
applied toward the down payment of 
the new facilities. The client also can 
choose to lease his old premises, ap- 
plying the proceeds to construction. 
Advantages to be gained from the 
plans depend, of course, on the needs 
of the client. How chemical firms 
with highly specialized equipment and 
plants, of interest to few outsiders, 
may use them remains to be seen. 


OCAW Lists Agenda 


Leaders of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers union this week shed 
light on the most important proposals 
to be presented to members at the 
union’s convention in Cleveland, Oct. 
5-10. At the top of the agenda are 
proposals aimed at bringing unor- 
ganized workers into the union, and 
at building up defense funds “to pro- 
tect members on strike.” 

O. A. Knight, OCAW president, 
told CW: “If we can concentrate our 
efforts on these two items during the 
near future, even at the temporary 
sacrifice of other activities, I am con- 
fident it will pay off in better working 
conditions for the membership.” 

The organizing proposal calls for 
appointment of a director of organi- 
zation with authority to select, plan 
and conduct organizing activities. 
The program would operate within 
the union’s present budget, result in 
cutbacks in service staff. Knight says 
this means that “locals and members 
would not receive as much assistance 
as in the past from international rep- 
resentatives.” 

Activities of the organizing crews 
would be chiefly devoted to plants 
or projects “of sufficient size and im- 
portance to improve the over-all col- 
lective bargaining strength of OCAW. 
Thus, potential organizing projects 
that are small or in industries which 
are not within the basic OCAW area 
of interest probably will be bypassed 
temporarily.” 

Also on the convention agenda: 
revision of the present national bar- 
gaining policy committee and resched- 
uling of conventions on a biennial 
instead of annual basis. 
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a.gross © 


“T need help—from someone who’s been 





wm fatty acids from the beginning!” 


To the fatty acid user, the experi- 
ence of his supplier in the servicing 
of customers, and in the manufac- 
ture and marketing of fatty acids, 
can mean the difference between a 
top-notch product and an also-ran. 


Consistent high quality of an end 
product such as a soap or a cosmetic 
starts with the vegetable oil, tallow 
or other crude raw material from 
which the fatty acid is made. A sup- 
plier must know his raw material 
market thoroughly — what to buy, 
where to buy, when to buy—because 
he is purchasing natural materials 
that vary with environmental fac- 
tors. Long experience here is an 
invaluable asset in purchasing for 
maximum uniformity and quality of 
the ultimate fatty acid, and so of the 
final end product. 


Given the best raw materials, the 
fatty acid supplier must then analyze 
them to determine his procedures for 
optimum production results. Analyti- 
cal tests alone are not enough. Expe- 
rience is necessary to evaluate and 
interpret the tests, to correct for 
deviations in even the best raw 
materials. Only by anticipating and 


recognizing irregularities can steps be 
taken for their elimination. 


Following tests and evaluations, the 
fatty acid supplier must know how 
to process his raw materials for the 
most uniform results. An experienced 
producer has facilities flexible enough 
to handle the variations inherent in 
his raw materials, and still turn out 
products which adhere to exacting 
specifications—batch after batch, 
shipment after shipment. This uni- 
formity assures the fatty acid user 
that he will get maximum perfor- 
mance in his own manufacture. 


An intimate acquaintance with all 
his markets is essential if a supplier 
is to provide fatty acids which give 
best results in any particular end 
product. An experienced supplier has 
a standard product line that has actu- 
ally been tailored to the needs of 
users over many years. And he sees 
to it that these products are improved 
constantly to meet new needs. 


Finally, the supplier must know 
what to do in emergency situations 
arising in his customer’s plant. Only 
long years of dealing with every con- 


ceivable type of customer problem 
can give him that knowledge. 


A. Gross & Company has been mak- 
ing fatty acids since they were intro- 
duced — has encountered every type 
of customer requirement, has assisted 
in solving an enormous variety of 
customer problems, has a long-estab- 
lished knowledge of what to buy and 
sell to give best results in customer 
end products. 

We would be pleased to discuss 
your fatty acid requirements with 
you. For information on A. Gross 
fatty acids, such as Groco Heat-Stable 
Red Oils & White Oleines, send for 
the brochure “Fatty Acids in Modern 
Industry.” 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Factory: Newark, N. J. 
Distributors in principal cities 
Manufacturers since 1837 


Evaluate fatty acids made by A. GROSS—send for samples of: STEARIC ACIDS * RED OILS * WHITE OLEINES * TALLOW FATTY 


ACIDS * COCONUT FATTY ACIDS « 


VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS « 
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HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS «+ 


HYDROGENATED GLYCERIDES 
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Welcome 
to the “university” 





= 
a 5-day “‘curriculum’”’ 
valuable to you and your job 


At the 27th Exposition of Chemical Industries you can see 
and learn more about newest developments in your industry 
than is available through any other channel. 


Under one roof you'll find over 500 exhibits—ways to cut 
costs, increase production, step up plant efficiency and 
improve your own products. There will be displays of 
plant and process equipment, instruments and controls, 
material handling and packaging equipment, new and im- 
proved materials, plus special sections for chemicals and 
laboratory equipment and supplies. Compare, judge new 
developments in your fields of interest. 


Whether your responsibility is management, design, produc- 
tion or research you will be fortified with new ideas and 
better prepared to cope with tomorrow’s problems. A visit 
to the Exposition will be one of the most profitable invest- 
ments you have ever made. 


Set these dates aside now—and bring your key associates. 


POSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTR 
“N. Y. COLISEUM - NOV. 30—DEC. 4. 


Management: International Exposition Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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LEGAL 


Interstate Odors: Watch for the 
outcome of an air-pollution case filed 
in Charlotte, N.C., municipal court 
that poses the question of corporate 
liability for odors and air pollution 
that drift across state lines. 

Three Charlotte lawyers and their 
wives have filed a complaint against 
Bowaters Carolina Corp.—a multi- 
million-dollar paper mill located near 
Rock Hill, S.C.—charging that -odors 
from the mill drifted across thé state 
line, fouling the air near Charlotte. 
No legal papers have been served 
against the firm, and there’s a ques- 
tion whether the case has substance 
enough to be treated in court. 

Charlotte’s air-pollution control offi- 
cer, Charles Frost, said that some 
odors do come from the mill despite 
Bowaters’ efforts to control them. 

Land Appropriation Suit: In an 
action described as “not uncommon” 
in land appropriation proceedings, 
Vanadium Corp. of America (Nia- 
gara Falls, N.Y.) has filed a $464,437 
suit against the New York State Power 
Authority in court of claims at Albany. 
The suit is over 24.1 acres of Vana- 
dium’s land taken for the Niagara 
power project last month. 

Vanadium called its action a “rou- 
tine” move to protect its legal position. 
Under New York’s appropriation law, 
the company had two years to indi- 
cate that it was not satisfied with the 
price paid for the land. The State 
Power Authority’s offering price for 
the land was not disclosed. 

The suit asks $276,437 for land 
actually taken, $188,000 for alleged 
damages to improvements and to 82 
acres of remaining land the firm owns. 

ae 

Viscose Pollution Suit: American 
Viscose Corp., replying to a suit by 
the Virginia state water control board, 
claims it had full knowledge and con- 
sent of the board when it dumped 
waste material into the South Fork of 
the Shenandoah River. 

The suit was filed last winter after 
the death of thousands of fish in the 
South Fork. The board claimed that 
waste from American Viscose’s Front 
Royal, Va., plant was responsible for 
the kill, levied a $154,000 fine against 
the company. 

American Viscose refused to pay 
the fine and the water board filed suit 
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Canco has the largest family of Aerosol cans 
to fit your product needs! 











Because Canco has the largest and most complete 
line of aerosol cans in the industry, you’re sure to find 
the right container to fit your product requirements. 

Canco manufactures seven sizes with standard one- 
inch cup opening or individually styled one-piece tops. 
Canco also offers an end-use warranty on these con- 
tainers. 

And remember—Canco’s famous package design 
staff is at your service to create new sales appeal for 
your product with compelling color lithography. 


September 19, 1959 « Chemical Week 


Discover for yourself why so many successful aerosol 


packers depend on Canco. Call your Canco salesman! 


A SAMPLE KIT containing 
all seven Canco pressure 
cans is yours free, It’s 
available through your 
Canco salesman only. Ask 
him for yours, today! 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Methanol « Ethanol 
Isopropanol, all grades 
sec. Butanol « n. Butanol 
Methyl Amyl Alcohol 
“Hexalin"* (Cyclohexanol) 


* Reg. Trade Mark 





ALIPHATIC NAPHTHAS e ALCOHOLS 
PLASTICIZERS e¢ AROMATIC SOLVENTS 
KETONES e ESTERS e AMINES 
CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 
GLYCOL ETHERS 
GLYCOLS 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS, INC. 


CS 60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, N.J. 


MArket 2-3660 (N.J.) WoOrth 2-7763 (N.Y.) 
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“RYDER i; 


famous for 
fast handling of 
bulk products!” 


RYDER'S modern, diversified 
fleet assures speedy, efficient 
handling of every type of bulk 
product. Refrigerated and heated 
tanks. Special compartmented 
tanks. Call the “Big R” and enjoy 
the big difference in service! 


if it flows, it goes via 








RYDER TANK LINE 


Common Carrier Division Ryder System, Inc. 
P.O. Box 457, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





ADMINISTRATION 


to collect it in Warren County circuit 
court. 

The company’s reply states that in 
Nov. ’57, the state water board author- 
ized it to discharge waste into the 
river, that the authorization was in 
full force at the time of the fish kill. 


LABOR 


Wage Reopener: Employees of the 
Varcum Chemical Corp. plant at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., have ratified 
terms of a contract caliing for a 
44%24% wage increase. Negotiations 
between the company and Local 15- 
209, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers, were held under a wage-reopener 
clause of a two-year contract. The 
increase averages 1014 ¢/hour. 

* 

Seeking Short Week: Pulp, Sulphite 
and Papermill Workers Union of 
Canada has declared it will begin 
seeking a 30-hour work week in 
future negotiations. Its members now 
work a 40- or 44-hour week—de- 
pending on contractual agreements— 
with overtime beyond those hours. A 
resolution taking the shorter-week 
stand was passed at a session of the 
165,000-member union’s 25th inter- 
national convention. 

. 

Amoco Strike: Hopes that current 
separate talks with union and manage- 
ment may develop into joint discus- 
sions are expressed by the Federal 
Mediation Service, which has inter- 
vened in the strike at American Oil 
Co.’s Texas City, Tex., refinery. 

Meanwhile, management sources 
said that since the strike began (July 
1) the refinery has been manned by 
supervisory employees; 3 million bbls. 
of crude oil have been processed 
since that time. A back-to-work move- 
ment generated by ‘“work-or-be-re- 
placed” letters from management 
apparently fizzled when the union 
reprimanded a meeting of workers 
considering this course. One worker 
who advocated returning was beaten. 

Like the Texas City plant, the firm’s 
El Dorado, Ark., refinery, is on strike 
over job classifications. Union and 
management here have issued com- 
muniques claiming progress in negoti- 
ations and expressing hopes of early 
settlement. 

. 

Robber Talks: In industry-wide 

wage negotiations with the rubber 
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Looking for phosgene derivatives? 


Here are just a few of the many you'll find at Columbia-Southern 


Isopropyl! chloroformate (IPCF) 
(CH,),—CH—O—C—Cl 
O 


Monoethylene glycol bis chloroformate (MECF) For production of organic 
0 O carbonates, polycarbonates, 
Ci-C—-—-O8,—CH,--0—-C--0) percarbonates, and 
Diethylene glycol bis chloroformate (DECF) i aiatameneds aetna 
O 
cl—C—_0—CH,—CH,—_0—CH,—CH,—_0—C—C 





Allyl diglycol carbonate (CR-39) A liquid organic ester of low 


volatility, this monomer can be 
cast into a hard, water-white 
resin with polycarbonate groups. 


0 
9/ CH:—CH,—O—C—O—CH,—CH=CH, 
K CH,-CH,- 0-7 0-C8, Gen, 





Isopropyl peroxy dicarbonate (IPP) 
A catalyst supplying free radicals at relatively 
(CH,) EE Qin 0 low temperatures. Used in the polymerization 
(CH,),—CH—O—C—O of vinyls, allylics, acrylics, and ethylene. 
O 


Want to know more about Columbia-Southern phosgene derivatives? Just complete and mail this coupon. 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me information about the phosgene derivatives checked. 

I have specified alongside each one the applications I’m interested in. 
O IPCF 
af > iis 
0 DECF 
0 CR-39 
2 |. ee 
C) Others... 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
City 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Company 
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Mathieson 


ethanolamines 


For quality to suit any process 
requirement...deliveries sched- 
uled to match your operations 
... technical service to help with 
storage, handling and use prob- 
lems...make Olin Mathieson 
your prime source for ethanol- 
amines. 


Mono-, di-, and tri-ethanola- 
mines are shipped in tank car, 
tank truck and drum lots from 
Brandenburg, Ky. Truck and 
drum shipments, from local 
distributors, are also available. 


NEW — Technical data sheets 
are available on the Mathieson 
ethanolamines. Write or call 


OLIN MATHIESON 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Chemicals Division - 745 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 








ADMINISTRATION 


industry, settlements are steadily being 
reached. The talks are follow-ups to 
welfare and fringe benefit battles 
settled after strikes last spring. In 
general, settlements call for 10¢/hour 
wage increases, have been negotiated 
in two- and three-day meetings. Com- 
panies settling thus far include Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber, B. F. Goodrich, 
U. S. Rubber and General Tire & 
Rubber. 


KEY CHANGES 


R. T. MacAlister to vice-president, 
J. A. Healy to assistant to the presi- 
dent, Formica Corp., subsidiary of 
American Cyanamid Co. (New 
York). 


David B. Barlow to controller, 
California Chemical Co., subsidiary 
of Standard Oil Co. of California 
(San Francisco). 


Robert T. Stormont to vice-presi- 
dent, Vick Chemical Co. (New York). 


Adger S. Johnson to vice-president; 
Arthur C. Bryan to president, newly 
formed Union Carbide Consumer 
Products Co., division; William H. 
Feathers to president, National Car- 
bon Co., division; Union Carbide 
Corp. (New York). 


E. Colin Baldwin to vice-president 
and general manager, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. (Cleveland). 


Ralph M. Knight to vice-presi- 
dent, U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
division of National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. (New York). 


Hector P. Boncher to vice-presi- 
dent, marketing, Dresser Industries 
(Dallas, Tex.). 


B. H. Loper to manager, refinery 
chemicals research, Industrial Chem- 
icals Division, American Cyanamid 
Co. (New York). 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Carleton C. Long, director of re- 
search, St. Joseph Lead Co., to presi- 
dent, Metallurgical Society of the 
American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers. 


DIED 


Edwin Stein, 64, board chairman, 
Stein, Hall & Co. (New York), at 
New York. 
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PLANT 
SITE 
INFORMATION 


Along the thousands of miles comprising 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad system 
there are numerous excellent plant sites, 
large and small, from which you may 
select the one location best suited to 
your special requirements. 


Full information on locations in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama may be ebtained 
from us without cost or obligation to 
you. 


Address: 
Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
3600 West Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


—tn te 
AIR LINE RAILROAD 











read more 
...earn more! 


Most of us recall at least one class- 
mate who “never cracked a book”, 
but somehow got by. But today, in 
business and industry, “just get- 
ting by” isn’t good enough. 

Men who get ahead read regu- 
larly and well... and particularly 
the McGraw-Hill specialized publi- 
cation that is edited selfishly for 
them. Like this one for you. 

Recently, research in another 
field showed that men who invested 
five hours a week in reading busi- 
ness magazines earned an average 
of 75 percent more than those men 
who spent only an hour in reading. 
It makes sense in your business, 
too... doesn't it? 


Men who read more...earn more! 








a note on 
operating economy — 


YOU CAN REMOVE OBJECTIONABLE ODORS 
FROM YOUR PETROLEUM PRODUCT WITHOUT 
REFINING THEM OUT...ADD ALAMASK’TO FUEL 
OILS, SPIRITS, KEROSENE, CUTTING OILS... 


Why tie up precious refining capacity to take malodors out of intermediate and low boiling 
fractions? Just add a selected Alamask reodorant and sell them “as is” —save more extra- 
refining capacity for higher profits. Let’s talk about how inexpensive Alamask reodorants 
can help you increase sales while cutting costs. Write or phone for bulletin, “Petroleum 
Product Reodorization,” and Alamask samples, today, to 


RHODIA.. 


60 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
(Phone: PLaza 3-4850) 
Representatives in: Philadelphia « Cincinnati « Chicago 
Denver * Los Angeles * Montreal * Mexico City 
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FIRST 


“FIRST IN SALES + FIRST IN SERVICE 
FIRST IN RESEARCH 
FIRST IN TECHNICAL AID 
FIRST WITH THE CUSTOMER 
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solvents 


FIRST IN SALES 


Year after year, American Mineral 
Spirits Company has enjoyed the 
reputation of being first in petroleum 
solvent sales. This is partly because 
AMSCO offers the most complete 
line of solvents anywhere. But the 
main reason is that solvent users 
know they can trust the uniform 
quality of AMSCO solvents. 


FIRST IN SERVICE 


Wherever your plant is located, 
AMSCO can deliver solvents right 
to your door quickly, economically. 


No matter how you order — by the 
barge, tank car, tank wagon, or a 
drum at a time—AMSCO’s nation- 
wide network of storage terminals, 
refineries, and distributors gets the 
shipment to you fast. 


FIRST IN RESEARCH 


Chances are one or more of the pe- 
troleum solvents you’re using today 
was pioneered in the AMSCO re- 
search laboratories. In the past 36 
years, AMSCO has developed many 
new solvents for general industrial 
use, and to suit the specific needs of 
a single industry or manufacturer. 


FIRST IN TECHNICAL AID 


The man from AMSCO is a specialist 
in solvents applications. He has the 
training, experience, and the know- 
how to give you a hand with tough 
solvent problems. Feel free at any 
time to call in one of our solvent spe- 
cialists. There is no obligation. 


FIRST WITH THE CUSTOMER 


This leadership — in sales, service, 
research, and technical aid — is the 
big reason why America’s leading in- 
dustrial companies come to AMSCO 
for their solvent needs. 


Why not use the best? For more information, just call or 


write the AMSCO office nearest you, or General Eastern Offices, 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. ; 
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AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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Plumbing the Oceans 


Vitamin makers are finding food 
for thought this week in reports issued 
at the recent International Oceano- 
graphic Congress in New York. And 
so are a variety of other chemical 
process companies looking to the sea 
for future raw materials. 

The 13-day meeting, held at the 
United Nations building, shed new 
light on the formation and distribu- 
tion of vitamins (including B12), plant 
hormones and organic acids in the 
oceans, also turned up similar new 
data on manganese, aluminum, iodine, 
boron, sulfur and phosphorus. It was 
the first congress of oceanographic 
researchers. 

Interest in marine life as a source 
of raw materials is particularly high 
in the pharmaceutical industry, where 
raw materials are complex and ex- 
pensive. Upjohn, Merck and the U.S. 
Vitamin Corp., for example, tell CW 
that studies of the kind turned up at 
the congress are followed closely, al- 


Sediment sampler reveals minerals 


Checking temperature effect on 
plant life, source of organics. 





RESEAR(.S 


Plentiful Chemical Potential 


though they are not necessarily ac- 
companied by any company research 
at this time. Much of this research 
ig still basic, a preliminary probing 
for what the sea-spawned materials 
are and how they are formed. 

One highlight of the congress, il- 
lustrating this research, is the report of 
Paul Burkholder, Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden (Brooklyn, N.Y.). Burkholder 
studied the production of B vitamins 
by bacteria isolated from shallow 
waters of Puerto Rico, the Gulf of 
Mexico and Long Island Sound. In 
one experiment with 344 such “bac- 
terial isolates,’ he found 11% pro- 
duced nicotinic acid, 27% synthe- 
sized vitamin B,., 50% formed biotin 
(vitamin H), and about 60% made 
thiamine in “physiologically significant 
amounts.” 

Dissolved organic matter in the sea 
is also the subject of appreciable re- 
search. Ethyl acetate extractables re- 
ported by Donald Hood, head of 


Texas A&M’s chemical research pro- 
gram in oceanography, included fatty 
acids, which were esterified and sep- 
arated as methyl esters, including the 
laurate, myristate, myristoleate, palmi- 
tate and stearate. 

According to B. A. Skopintsev, 
Marine Hydrophysical Institute, Acad- 
emy of Sciences (Moscow), “organic 
matter in sea water results mainly 
from decomposition of dead organisms 
(mainly plankton organisms) and their 
life-time excretions.” U.S. drug firms 
have been looking at plankton as a 
source of amino acids and plant hor- 
mones but so far have been discour- 
aged by slim yields. 

This decomposition occurs chiefly 
in the upper layers of the ocean, ac- 
cording to Skopintsev. That opens 
the possibility of relatively simple re- 
covery if a commercially attractive 
sea-borne organic raw material is 
found. 

However, much of the interest in 


oceanographic research stems from 
what lies on and beneath the sea’s 
bottom. The U.S. Commerce Dept.’s 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, for ex- 
ample, has been paying particular 
attention to charting the continental 
shelf, collecting new information 
about its resources. 

Pinpointing potential oil reserves 
has been one outstanding industrial 
dividend of this effort, although these 
surveys are yielding valuable informa- 
tion about other sea bed resources. 
Another result: new knowledge about 
currents, which is important in radio- 
active waste disposal. 

Significantly, much of the financial 
support for the oceanographic con- 
gress came from major oil companies. 

But, of course, more than oil and 
raw materials is behind this surging 
attention to the sea’s potential. The 
conference covered all phases of 
oceanographic research, with more 
than 500 oceanographers from 38 


Underwater explosion (right) helps chart oil deposits, opening up a new source of petrochemicals.’ 
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GLYCO CHEMICALS 
division of 
CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO., INC. 
417 Fifth Ave., New York a. Y. 
a. amr at 
cage Office: 485 


. Cables: Gtyoepon 
Willia Pa. Chi 
Wo. Mlchigea’ Ave. 








SODIUM 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


POTASSIUM 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


AMMONIUM 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


ZINC 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


MAGNESIUM 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


Inquiries solicited from all over 
the world. 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER CO. 
103 Park Avenue, New York 17 


MUrray Hill 5-4214 











RESEARCH 


nations participating. It was arranged 
by the American Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and cospon- 
sored by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the Special Committee on 
Ocean Research of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. 

UNESCO is sponsoring a July *60 
conference to see what various gov- 
ernments will do toward compiling an 
atlas of the “populations of the sea,” 
a potentially important aid in evalu- 
ating oceans as a future food source. 

And there’s continuing fascination 
in the sea as a potential storehouse of 
inorganic as well as organic products. 
Dow, producer of magnesium and 
bromine from sea-water (at Freeport, 
Tex.), says: “There is nothing new in 
sight that we know about, but turn- 
ing to the sea to supply man’s needs 
is bound to continue.” 

Meanwhile, known methods of get- 
ting products from the sea continue to 
find wider use. This trend is under- 
scored by the H. K. Porter Co. at 
Pascagoula, Miss., and Michigan 
Chemical at Port St. Joe, Fla., both 
of which will soon put magnesia 
plants into operation on the Gulf 
Coast. 

One drawback is the extremely 
light concentration of valuable metals 
in the sea. At the congress, W. M. 
Sackett and G. O. S. Arrhenius, 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
(La Jolla, Calif.), reported the con- 
centration of dissolved aluminum in 
ocean water at 0.5 to 2.5 micrograms 
per liter. That’s about 0.0025 parts 
per million, compared with about 
1,297 parts per million of magnesium. 
The former is too little to extract 
economically, say Kaiser Aluminum 
researchers questioned by CW. 

New extraction processes are get- 
ting attention, however. In a few 
months, Armour & Co. (Chicago) 
expects to have more to say about its 
“soap and bubble” method (CW 
Technology Newsletter, July 18) of 
extracting aluminum, uranium and 
gold from seawater. 

Fundamental studies of the kind 
unveiled at the congress are neces- 
sary forerunners to tapping the sea’s 
useful elements and compounds. 
Coupled with applied research, these 
unraveled secrets may solve one of the 
process industries’ most fretful prob- 
lems — how to assure ample and 
economical raw materials. 


Foiling Fallout 


In Los Angeles last week, Nobel 
Prize-winner Linus Pauling offered a 
new formula for offsetting harm from 
radioactive strontium-90 fallout. His 
suggestion: add a calcium compound 
free from strontium-90 to the food 
ingested by children. 

If half a child’s calcium intake 
were free of strontium-90, says Paul- 
ing, “he would then build only half 
as much strontium-90 into his bones, 
as if he were to eat his food without 
[this] added calcium compound. The 
amount of damage done to him would 
be cut in half.” 

Pauling says it is easy to find such 
compounds, Ordinary limestone from 
below-surface rock fills the bill. “This 
calcium carbonate, or some derivative 
of it, such as calcium dihydrogen 
phosphate, could be added to milk, 
flour and other foods in such amounts 
as perhaps to double the amount of 
calcium ingested by the child,” he 
states. 

Pauling reveals he has attempted 
in vain to get manufacturers of baby 
food to add strontium-90-free calcium 
compounds to their preparations. He 
estimates this action might keep as 
many as 50,000 people in the U.S. 
from dying of cancer caused by the 
isotope. 


Missile Homing Aid 


Du Pont has found a new use for 
its Freon refrigerants—cooling the 
electronic “eyes” of missile and rocket 
“homing” devices. In one device 
Freon-13  (monochlorotrifluorometh- 
ane) works best, but other compounds 
of this type can also be used, depend- 
ing on the boiling point required. 

Choice depends on the degree of re- 
sponse required in the homing device. 

The heat-seeking eye contains a 
deposit of photoconductive lead sul- 
fide, lead selenide, or lead telluride. 
The electrical resistance of all three 
change under infrared radiation. Cur- 
rent passing through the eye varies 
with the heat of the target. Electroni- 
cally amplified, this current controls 
the weapon’s mechanical guidance 
system, helping it to find the target. 

The lead compounds are more 
sensitive at lower temperatures. Freon- 
13, for example, keeps the eye at 
—114 F, is nonflammable, nonexplo- 
sive and noncorrosive. 
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ADHESIVES — COATINGS — DETERGENTS — LITHOGRAPHY 
GLASS—PAINTS—PAPERS—TEXTILES—WAXES-POLISHES 


a few of 
the many 
uses for 


PVP K-15 (low molecular weight) » aqueous dispersion of car- 
bon black and low bulk density solids « for prevention of soil 
redeposition on synthetic fibers in detergents. PVP K-30 (me- 
dium molecular weight) « a ‘work horse’ in aerosol applications 
requiring flexible, lustrous films with controlled rewetting char- 
acteristics « an aid in the detoxification or desensitization of 
skin irritants. (Write for special bulletin TA-52.) » a suspending 


PVP 


(POLYVINYLPYRROLIDONE) 


If you require a physiologically acceptable polymeric 
binder, stabilizer, detoxifier, dispersant or film-former 
for product improvement, try PVP. PVP is soluble in 
water and most organic solvents. May we suggest: 


agent, extender, binder and flow promoter in pigment application 
— inks, paints, ceramics « a dye solubilizer and complexing agent 
in ball point pen inks and textile specialties. PVP K-90 (high 
molecular weight) « specific dispersing action on TiO, and affin- 
ity for latex polymers currently being used in emulsion paints « 
levelling agent in styrene-acrylic emulsion polishes « as cohesive 
agent or binder in glass fiber and specialty paper manufacture. 


Additional molecular weight grades are available. Write for further information and samples. 


fom Research, to Reality 


ACETYLENE CHEMICALS 


DEPARTMENT 


ANTARA ANTARA® CHEMICALS 


A SALES ODIivis!tion 


435 HUDSON STREET: 


OF 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 





DANGERS of 


launching a 


NEW PRODUCT 
Snell Research can help overcome them 


Here’s how, in some typical 
case histories of Snell clients: 


Product Research and Development 
—A few years ago Snell was retained to 
develop new products, applications, and 
markets for sugar. Extensive research 
and development work by Snell resulted 
in the creation of a new synthetic deter- 
gent—based on sugar! 


Product Application—A Snell client in 
the paper industry, for whom we had 
developed a fine additive, wanted to 
explore uses in other fields. Unfortunately, 
their highly qualified staff’s experience 
was limited to the one field. Snell, with 
experts in practically every product field, 
found the new product has potentialities 
as both a good emulsifier and a paint 
plasticizer. Only the very largest manu- 
facturing companies can duplicate the 
breadth of experience and background 
the Snell “‘brain-trust’’ of technical ex- 
perts can offer you! 


Product Improvement — One Snell 
client found their product, an adhesive 
bandage, slipping in quality. Tape was 
going gooey in storage on druggists’ 
shelves. Snell research helped this client 
bring his product quality up to equal the 
best on the market, and retain his share 
of sales. 


Product Evaluation—A Snell brewery 
client wanted to expand production and 
take advantage of a more efficient pro- 
duction technique but feared the taste of 
the beer might suffer. Snell food tech- 
nologists, taste panels, and engineers 
checked the new process and hundreds of 
samples of beer made under new and old 
systems, recommended the switch to the 
more profitable modern process. The 
change went unnoticed by the customers, 
and sales continued to climb. 


Market Research—A Snell client with 
a waste product had briefly considered 
building a plant to use it to manufacture 
another product; but had given up after 
their own brief survey showed the new 
product to be already overproduced. When 
they consulted Snell for checking, how- 
ever, Snell predicted there would be a 
shortage within three years. The client 
waited two years, built the plant—and 
now has a profitable new product instead 
of a waste! 
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Toxicology—One of the largest frozen 
food companies began getting complaints 
on the flavor of one of their green vege- 
tables. Since hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were at stake, they consulted 
Snell to find out what was wrong. Snell by 
analyzing tests, and checking on the 
farm, was able to prove that the taste— 
actually toxic—was due to a new type of 
insecticide sprayed on the fields hundreds 
of yards away on a windy day long before 
the harvest! 


Engineering—A large midwestern firm 
desired to produce its own brand of 
instant coffee, to possess outstanding 
flavor, body, and bouquet. They engaged 
Snell to design their extraction line, which 
is now economically producing a superior 
product, and have since doubled capacity. 
Since that time, two additional plants 
have been modified under our supervision 
to increase production and improve prod- 
uct characteristics. 


What's Your Product Problem?— 
Whatever it is, and whatever your prod- 
uct field—chemicals, chemical specialties, 
personal products, pulp and paper, pro- 
tective coatings, plastics, textiles, foods, 
petroleum, rubber—Snell has men who 
“know the score”’ in that field, and who 
can work with you creatively and profit- 
ably in developing, producing, protecting, 
and marketing new ideas. This broad 
experience can be decisive in protecting 
not only your ideas, but also the thou- 
sands of dollars you spend developing 
them. And the cost of Snell service is less 
than you might imagine! Half the jobs 
we do cost less than $1000! 


SEND FOR 


FREE BOOKLET 
On Research Development & 
Testing “SERVICES FOR 
YOU.” It tells you how Snell 
can serve YOU! No obliga- 
tion, of course. Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., Dept. C-® 29 West 
15th Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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EXPANSION 


e Taylor Fibre Co. has “more 
than tripled” its facilities for research 
on vulcanized fiber and laminated 
plastics, has added a three-story re- 
search center to the company’s main 
plant at Betzwood, near Norristown, 
Pa. 

e Monsanto plans to build a re- 
search center at its general offices 
location in Creve Coeur, St. Louis 
County, Missouri. New buildings will 
provide facilities for about 800 sci- 
entific personnel. According to Mon- 
santo President Charles Allen Thomas, 
centralization will “effect many effi- 
ciencies and economies.” Initially 
about 400 personnel will be trans- 
ferred from Dayton, O., and from 
El Dorado, Ark., over a period of 
two years, according to the company. 

e Schwarz  BioResearch, Inc. 
(Mount Vernon, N.Y.), is a new 
company for biological research and 
chemical production. Parent company 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., is also 
headquartered in Mount Vernon. 

e Contracts totaling $2 million 
have been awarded by General Atomic 
Division of General Dynamics Corp. 
for construction of an _ additional 
110,000 sq. ft. of space at its John 
Jay Hopkins Laboratory for Pure and 
Applied Science (San Diego, Calif.). 

e Ground will be broken in No- 
vember for a new research center, 
the John Stauffer chemistry building, 
at Stanford University (Palo Allto, 
Calif.). It will be built with a $600,000 
personal gift of John Stauffer, senior 
vice-president and secretary of Stauffer 
Chemical Co. 

e Dow Chemical Co. has set up 
a group called the “long-range plas- 
tics application laboratory,” at Mid- 
land, Mich. Mission: to study broad 
problems—e.g., applications for plas- 
tics in the building industry; simplified 
methods of fabricating plastics. 


PRODUCTS 


Crystal Bank: Semi-Elements, Inc. 
(Saxonburg Boulevard, Saxonburg, 
Pa.), has set up a crystal bank, now 
offers 40 single crystals including 
titanium-doped magnesium oxide and 
chromium-doped magnesium oxide. 

e 

Palsy Aid: Pitman-Moore Co. (In- 
dianapolis, Ind.), division of Allied 
Laboratories, Inc., has a new synthetic 
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available in crystal and uncoated-pelleted form 


BASIC TO $5 a 
NITROGEN DIVISION 


Dept. U 5-7-2 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


AMERICA'S 
PROGRESS 





RESEARCH 
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for use in symptomatic treatment of 
all types of Parkinson’s disease. The 
compound, called Phenoxene, is chlor- 
phenoxamine (S-dimethylaminoethyl 
[p-chlor-a-methyl-benzhydryl] ether 
hydrochloride). 
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LITERATURE 


e “The Properties of Rare Earth 
Metals and Compounds” is a 214- 
page handbook ($10) prepared by 
Battelle Memorial Institute (Colum- 
bus, O.). It includes data on the 
physical, crystal, chemical, mechani- 
cal, electrical, magnetic, nuclear and 
thermodynamic properties of each of 
the 15 rare-earth metals and yttrium. 

e “Gas Chromatography Ap- 
plications Manual” has been published 
by Beckman Instruments Inc. (Ful- 
lerton, Calif.). The 71-page workbook 
covers basic theory, proper instru- 
ment design, column technology and 
applications. Price: $5. 

e Hofman Laboratories Inc. (Hill- 
side, N.J.) has published a free 
data book on use of liquid helium in 
research — low-temperature chem- 
istry, solid-state physics, metallurgical 
research, superconductivity, maser 
research. 

e A new 12-page brochure describ- 
ing radiation facilities is available free 
from Nuclear Systems Division, The 
Budd Co. (Philadelphia). 

e “Research and Development in 
... another Nalco oxyalkylation tool Reactor Safety,” a 66-page booklet 
for your research (65¢/copy) published by AEC, is of- 

fered by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Monohydroxyethyltrihydroxypropylethylene- 
diamine generally is pronounced “‘OH! OH!”’ 
around the Nalco Labs. In addition to six highly- 
reactive centers, the primary alcohol of the mono- 
hydroxyethyl! group has considerably greater re- 
active properties tha an the three secondary alco- 
hols of the hydroxypropyl groups—creating, in 
addition to other characteristics, greater water Technical Services, U.S. Dept. of 
— than is offered by uniform hydroxy- Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.: 

ro oupings. Site bids son ie : 
Bur ont" 5 a clear, viscous liquid. Boils at Ay Utilization of Radioisotopes = 
192°C. at 0.5 mm., and has good heat stability. Physical and Biological Sciences— 
Use it as a plasticizer... a surfactant. . . or with General Topics” (TID-3519, $1), a 
some dibasic acids to make resins . . . or try your bibliography of selected references on 
own ideas. the use of radioisotopes in equipment 

Technical grade samples (or tank cars) are . : 
available, along with more details on this chal- design, dosimetry, chromatography, 
lenging Nalco oxyalkylation product. Volume waste disposal. 
prices for ““OH! OH!”’ establish it as a candidate e “Thermal Properties of Certain 


for your consideration. Metals: Part 2—Iron, Beryllium, Ir- 
National Aluminate Corporation is now idium, Palladium, Platinum and Tung- 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY ae Os Gs. oh 5 Whee 


® 
6216 West 66th Place Chicago 38, Illinois : ° . 
} Subsidiaries in England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Venezuela raphy of P ertinent literature (with 
and West Germany abstracts) published from 1920-57 


In Canada—Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario and unclassified military research re 
\Serving Industry through Practical Applied Science ports issued from 1944-57. 
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BEST WAY TO 
HANDLE CHEMICALS 


Here are a few of the many chemicals 
that Butyl offers excellent resistance to: 


Dimethy! hydrazine 
Phosphoric acid Ozone 
Sulfuric Acid 


Cl Br methane 


Hydrofluoric acid 
Red fuming nitric acid Ammonia 
Oxygenated solvents Molten sulfur 


EXCITING 


Enjay Butyl rubber, due to its unique and extremely 
low degree of unsaturation, offers excellent resistance 
to corrosive chemicals. Versatile Butyl is the pre- 
ferred rubber for countless types of hoses, tank 
linings, gaskets, seals—and many other applications 
where exacting chemical resistance is required. 

Butyl also offers...outstanding resistance to 
weathering, sunlight, heat, and electricity . . . abra- 
sion tear and flexing...superior damping prop- 
erties...and unmatched impermeability to gases 
and moisture. 


NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Akron « Boston + Charlotte + Chicago 


¢ Detroit + Los Angeles +» New Orleans + Tulsa 


September 19, 1959 e Chemical Week 


Find out how this versatile rub- 
ber can improve your product. 
Call or write the Enjay Com- 
pany, today! 





There’s a (iss) 


steel container 
to meet 
almost every 


shipping need 


Example: 


chemicals for cleaning 


Shipments of countless products travel safely, their 
purity assured, in carbon or stainless-steel shipping 
containers from United States Steel. 

Whatever your product, USS steel drums and pails 
offer the ultimate in protection in chemically clean 
steel containers in a variety of sizes and closures. 


They represent the largest, most complete line avail- 
able, for products as varied as paint and petroleum, 
chemicals and food, additives and essences. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. » Port Arthur, Texas 
Chicago, III. » New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. » Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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New Sodium Hydride 
Analysis Developed 


A new and unconventional method of ana- 
lyzing sodium hydride for contained sodium 
hydride and residual sodium was developed 
recently at the U.S.I. research laboratories. 

The determination of completeness of reac- 
tion between sodium and hydrogen to form 
the hydride presents a problem because of the 
reactivity of the latter with air and moisture. 
Sampling is difficult and conventional analyt- 
ical procedures are inadequate since both 
sodium and sodium hydride yield hydrogen 
and caustic when treated with water. 

The method developed by U.S.I., however, is 
actually based on the differential amounts of 
hydrogen and caustic formed when sodium 
hydride containing small amounts of sodium 
is treated with water in a decomposition flask. 

The sample need not be weighed if only the 
relative amounts of sodium and sodium hy- 
dride are desired. Accuracy depends on rigor- 
ous sampling, and the best method involves 
the use of a small 10cc. hypodermic syringe. 

Weight of sample can be obtained, if de- 
sired, by weighing the syringe (with material 
being analyzed) before and after introducing 
the sample into the decomposition flask. 

A data sheet giving complete details on this 
method of analysis and a diagram of the ap- 
paratus can be obtained from U.S.I. upon 
request. Production of sodium hydride from 
dispersed sodium is outlined in U.S.I. Sodium 
Dispersions brochure, also available on request. 


New Zirconium-Copper 


Alloy Now on Market 


A recently developed zirconium-copper alloy, 
said to possess excellent electrical conductiv- 
ity and high-temperature strength properties, 
is expected to find many applications in the 
electrical field. The new alloy consists of high- 
conductivity, oxygen-free copper and carefully 
controlled concentrations of high-purity zir- 
conium. 

It is distinguished by the high strength level 
it develops through cold working and the ex- 
tent to which it retains this strength at elevated 
temperatures. A typical bar of the alloy, cold- 
worked 60% and aged for one hour at 400°C, 
exhibits the following: tensile strength, 63,000 
psi; yield strength, 59,000 psi; elongation, 
12%, electrical conductivity, 90-95%. At 
400°C, the short time tensile strength is 
46.500 psi. Additional cold-working will in- 
crease the strength of the alloy without sacri- 
ficing ductility and electrical conductivity. 
Endurance tests show it to be far superior to 
unalloyed copper. 

The high softening temperature of the alloy 
permits welding, brazing, silver soldering. 
Silver plating is also practical with only minor 
modifications in procedures. Billets cast with 
the new alloy are reported to be free of inclu- 
sions and flaws — hence have better hot and 
cold workability. 





First Interim Reseladioen 
On Tax-Free and SD Alcohols 
Implement 1958 “Changes” Act 


Continuing Industrial Use Permit Is One of Major Changes. 


The first interim regulations written to implement the Excise Tax Technical 
Changes Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-859, 72 Stat. 1313), which went into effect 
July 1 this year, were published in the Federal Register of June 12. These regula- 





What's Cooking? World's first all-titanium 
frying pan is being used here by Jean Gregoire, 
executive chef of New York's Hotel Roosevelt, to 
fry eggs for hungry patrons. The experimental 
pan was fabricated by Mallory-Sharon Metals 
Corporation, Niles, Ohio (one-third owned by 
U.S.1.), as part of a nationwide program to 
promote uses for the light, strong, corrosion- 
resistant metal. 


Ethanol Widely Used in 


Pharmaceutical Aerosols 


Medicine in aerosol form, for therapy by 
inhalation, has gained considerable accept- 
ance in the last few years. There is much well- 
documented clinical evidence for the suitabil- 
ity of aerosols in the treatment of asthma, for 
example. And as new aerosol formulations are 
developed and tested clinically, it is expected 
that this form of inhalation therapy will be 
used even more widely in the future. 

Judging from a group of typical formula- 
tions published recently by Drug and Cosmetic 
Industry Magazine, ethyl alcohol is an essen- 
tial ingredient in this type of 
pharmaceutical aerosol. Exam- c> 
ples of bronchodilator amine 





tions provide for administration of the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 as amended by the 

“Changes” Act, and will be effective until 

superseded by permanent regulations. 

The following changes are significant for 
users of pure and specially denatured ethyl 
alcohols: 

(1) Industrial Use Permits — permits to use 
SD Alcohol, Form 1481 and Tax-Free 
Alcohol, Form 1447, issued effective on or 
after July 1, are continuing (unless ter- 
minated by the terms thereof, suspended, 
revoked or voluntarily surrendered). It 
was formerly necessary that these permits 
be renewed each year. 

Withdrawal Permits — issued on or after 
July 1 expire as follows: SD Alcohol, 
Form 1485, expires October 31, 1960; 
Tax-Free Alcohol, Form 1450, expires 
April 30, 1961. It was formerly necessary 
to obtain new permits each year. 

Use of Tax-Free Alcohol has been ex- 
tended to include blood banks, educa- 
tional organizations exempt from federal 
income tax, pathological laboratories with 
certain restrictions. The blood banks were 
not previously specified. The restrictions 


of use by various institu- 

tions have been clarified. cC> 
AEC OKs Operation at Full 
Power for World’s Largest 
Private Research Reactor 


The largest independent industrial research 
reactor in the world is now being operated by 
Industrial Reactor Laboratories, Inc. at Plains- 
boro, N. J., for U.S.1. and nine other com- 
panies, After extensive safety tests, the Atomic 
Energy Commission recently authorized oper- 
ation of the reactor at its full design power 
level of 5,000 kilowatts (thermal). 

Previously the facility had been granted 
authority to operate at power levels not ex- 
ceeding 100 kilowatts during tests which in- 
cluded stringent safety studies. Upon complet- 
ing these tests, the AEC supplemented its 
amendment to IRL’s license. It now states 
that, in the opinion of the Commission’s haz- 
ards evaluation branch, the reactor can be 
operated at the five megawatts rate without 
undue hazard to the health and safety of the 
public. 





ADVERTISEMENT—This entire page is a paid advertisement Prepared by U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
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cluded the following: 
fae) bei itis?) Alcohol Nicotine . .00° TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Regulations manent SOF Aopen 


Propellants 

(4) Samples — proprietors may now furnish And an antispasmotic formulation given con- 
without permits samples of SD Alcohol tained: 
of one quart to users, applicants or pros- Atropine 

H ; ite y g So, 

pective applicants for permits (for exper- Ethanol 95% iia iid diet iiaae ts deaiien tim 
imental purposes or preparation of sam- Propellants .. tions of solvent and detergent can now be ob- 
ples to be submitted to the Director). tained. Has low volatility, no flashpoint. Forms 
Previously only samples up to eight ounces clear solutions with water, all chlorinated sol- 


ld be f ished without permits U S I A a N S 1 vents, most safety solvents. No. 1510 
could be furnished witho 8. 

aies eee 
Carrier Permits — permits are no longer i ead ppoints need New periodical on biochemical and biophysical 
’ ei - ” ° research now being published and sold. Said to 
required to transport tax-free, specially Manager for Detroit Office - 


meet need for rapid dissemination of information 
denatured and undenatured alcohol, in- in experimental biology. Information appears as 
. saatiied aniri SL short, well-documented communications. No. 1511 
cluding tax-free distilled spirits. 
As further interim regulations are published, On September : a i 
U.S.1 ill le k vom tended Pi alcohol | Fred M “wrod 30th, aa ae Water-soluble anti-caking agent said to be effec- 
-».L will endeavor to keep industria red M. Henley retires tive in concentrations as low as 0.025-0.05%, is 
users informed as to the important changes. as Manager of the now on market. Material is organic, practically 
U.S.1. Detroit Sales salt-free. Available as 98% powder and 50% 
Hg Sry 7 _ 1 free-flowing liquid. No. 1512 
Division, after a long oon 


and successful career : : ‘ 
“ Simple slide rule for polyethylene film and bag 
CONTINUED Aerosols with the company. measurements has be jeveloped. Permits rapid 
Succeeding Mr. Hen- determination of width, length, total area, weight, 
ley is Walter J. Kil- gauge in one setting of the rule, with only one 


or two constants known. No, 1513 
mer, who has been 


Isoproteronol HC] .20% | associated with U.S.L. 


























Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U.S.l. 





formulations included one containing: 


Diethylaminoethyl phenylethyl acetate citrate 
for 25 years as a sales has been found, in new research, to exhibit 
“ yo 4 . nae aste ° ilatinc ~~ . 

Ethanol (absolute) d representative for the stronger, faster broncho-dilating action than 
P rope ania company int "wi ephedrin. Cough reflex is stopped more effec- 


2 di tively than by codeine. No. 1514 
Typical cardiovascular drug formulations in-| Buffalo, N. Y., area. W. J. KILMER 








Chemistry of drugs is covered in new book now 


7 oe sO Id. Both _— and natural drugs are 

U. S.1. at the International Plastics Show discussed as to structure, preparation and syn- 
sis, properties, uses. A table gives approved, 
chemical and proprietary names. No. 1515 


New fatty-nitrogen-derived corrosion Ay ic ye has 
been de\ velc Ope d for us 5, 10, 15% HCl overa 
wide ter ture ro g . Cle ad to contr 


No. 1516 

Objective measurement of odor is said to have 
been achieved by sh niques which use the latest 
. tor gas chrom 1atograph y equip 

ment. Perr nits correlation between subjective and 
obje ctive odor evaluation. No. 1517 


First chewable iron tablet for children has been 
i ed. ns ferrous fu rote and vita 
t stain teeth, according to man- 

I ded for oral treatment or iron 

an ficiency anemia. No. 1518 


All- Log spewed chemical pump for dispen 
fro m drums, carboys, etc. car ow be obt 

* . on ene ° aid to ope 
U.S.1.'s booth at the International Plastics Exhibition was the background for the opening cere- a ope 
mony, June 17th, in Grand Hall, Olympia, London. 








PRODUCT OF? Uses 





Alcohols: Ethy! (pure and all denatured formulas); Anhydrous and Regular Pharmaceutical Products: DL-Methonine, N-Acety!l-pL-Methonine, Urethan 
Proprietary Denatured Alcohol Solvents SOLOX®, FILMEX®, ANSOL® M, USP, Intermediates. 
ANSOL PR. . yar ; 
as Heavy Chemicals: Anhydrous Ammonia, Ammonium Nitrate, Nitric Acid, 
Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions, Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution, Suifuric Acid, 
Organic Solvents and Intermediates: Normal Buty! Alcohol, Amy! Alcohol, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Metallic Sodium, Sodium Peroxide 
Fusel Oil, Ethyl Acetate, Normal Butyl Acetate, Diethy! Carbonate, 
DIATOL®, Diethyl Oxalate, Ethyl Ether, Acetone, Acetoacetanilide, PETROTHENE® Polyethylene Resins 
Acetoacet-Ortho-Chioranilide, Acetoacet-Ortho-Tolvidide, Ethyl Aceto- =aa : 
acetate, Ethyl Benzoylacetate, Ethyl Chloroformate, Ethylene, Ethyl Animal Feed Products: Antibiotic Feed Supplements, Calcium Pantothen- 
m h £ ate, Choline Chloride, Special Liquid CURBAY, Menadione (Vitamin K;), 
Sodium Oxalacetate, Sodium Ethylate, Urethan U.S.P. (Ethyl Carbamate), DL-Methionine, MOREA® Premix, Riboflavin Products, U.S.I. Permadry, 
Riboflavin U.S.P. Vitamin By, Feed Supplements, Vitamin D3. 





U.S.I. SALES OFFICES 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS co; Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 


Detroit * Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles * Louisville * Minneapolis 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation New Orlesas * New York © Philadelphia © St. Louis * San Francisco 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The U.S. silicon industry was jarred last week by a prediction 
by Aries Associates, consulting engineers in Stamford, Conn., that the 
electronics industry will switch to using lower-grade silicon for semicon- 


ductors, largely bypass high-grade materials producers now use at an 
80,000-Ibs./year pace. 





Reasons: premium prices of higher-purity materials; develop- 


ment of improved “doping” procedures and designs that permit use of 
lower grades of silicon. 


Added implication of the study: only those processes (Aries is 
plugging one of its own) that permit marketing of silicon at a price less 
than $100/Ib. will survive the competitive shakedown. 


As expected, producers of high-grade silicon aren’t ready to take 
the Aries forecast at face value. For example, Monsanto, a newcomer in 
the silicon business, is going ahead with its high-purity plant now under 
construction near St. Charles, Mo. The unit should be ready later this year; 
full design capacity won’t be reached until ’60. Monsanto plainly believes 
that highest purity silicon permits better control in manufacture of semi- 
conductors—control that electronics equipment makers still want. 

o 

Some relief from the U.S. coal-tar chemicals pinch (CW, Sept. 5, 
p. 47) came with arrival of an 11,000-ton shipment of high-temperature 
crude coal tar from Constanza, Rumania, last week. The material arrived 
here on the Swedish freighter Securus, went to Koppers at Kearney, N.J. 








Dwindling supplies of both coal tar and naphthalene indicates 
that Koppers will remove the naphthalene, use the remaining tar for roof- 
ing compounds, pitches and road tars. (Incidentally, high-temperature-grade 
coal tar contains higher percentages of naphthalene than tar produced by 
low-temperature coking.) 


According to trade reports earlier this year, Russia and its satel- 
lites were cutting down on export of coal chemicals because of increasing 
domestic requirements. Russia is believed to have three naphthalene-using 
phthalic anhydride plants in the works; a fourth is scheduled for Poland. 
Consequently, release of the coal tar stirred considerable interest. 


Actually, the shipment is part of a larger contract for 50-60,000 
tons of coal tar signed with Rumania in late ’58. The original contract 
reportedly is being held by a German or English import-export house. 


Meanwhile. continuation of the steel strike another two or three 
weeks would pose some rough problems for coal chemical consumers. By 
that time, supplies of major coal chemicals—which were heavily stockpiled 
prior to the strike—would be just about depleted. Consumers would then 
have to rely almost entirely on not-too-plentiful imports to continue their 
operations. Even if the steel strike were settled before that time, it would 
take two to four weeks to again put adequate supplies into distribution. 
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Increased prices of synthetic glycerine posted last week by Shell 
Chemical will spark similar changes in cost of natural glycerine. Shell’s 
142 ¢/lb. boost of synthetic tabs pushed tank-car costs to 2914 ¢/Ib. for 
99.5% material and 28%¢/lb. for U.S.P. grade. During the past three 
years, glycerine prices have been steady; last change was an approximately 
2¢/\b. price cut—also posted by Shell. 





Dow—only other synthetic glycerine producer—says it will go 
along with the new schedule. Meanwhile, it looks as if all producers of 
natural glycerine will adopt the new quotes. At press time, Procter & 


Gamble, Colgate, Lever and Armour had indicated they would switch to 
higher schedules. 


Higher production costs were cited as one reason for the glycer- 
ine price hike. The chemical’s improved supply/demand position made the 
increase feasible at this time. Supplies of natural glycerine have been de- 
clining in the U.S. and Canada because of increased synthetic detergent 
production. Meanwhile, Europe’s glycerine supplies have also been simi- 


larly curtailed by wider use of synthetic detergents, plus increased glycerine 
demand. 





One synthetic glycerine plant has been constructed on the con- 
tinent.and another is now on the way (CW, Aug. 15, p. 75). In the interim, 
Europe’s increasing demands for glycerine have diverted material previ- 
ously channeled to the U.S. The result: the U.S. now has a favorable 
glycerine export balance. 


Refined sulfur prices were raised 50¢/cwt. last week. Stauffer, 
a major producer of this grade, initiated the increase. New prices: refined 
flowers of sulfur, $5.65/cwt.; refined rubber-makers’ grade, $4.90/cwt; 
and refined rolled sulfur, $5.50/cwt. Increasing production costs are given 
as the reason for the increase. 





Look for a repeat of the polyethylene pricing uproar of early 
this year (CW Market Newsletter, Jan. 17). Phillips Chemicals—as it did 
then—is reportedly quietly notifying customers of a 3¢/lb. cut in base price 
of some of its Marlex resins. New base tag: 35¢. Likely outcome, when the 
smoke clears—others will follow Phillips’ lead. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 
Change New Price 
uP 


Copper metal, electrolytic $0.015 $0.315 





Pyrethrum flowers, fine grd., 0.9% pyrethrins, bgs. ... 0.02 0.50 

rN UN EA RO RUD) sa 6c cas oelescspe cs vee 0.50 5.65 
DOWN 

Anisic aldehyde, dms. <5 ess | es $1.70 





Indole, CP, bots. od ; Se aie 1.00 14.75 
All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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IMPERIAL COLOR CHEMICAL & PAPER CORP. PIGMENT COLOR DIVISION GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


Louis « Kansas City 


Boston « New York e Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Cieveland « Detroit « Cincinnati « Atlanta « Louisville * Chicago « St 


Houston « Dallas « New Orleans « Los Angeles « Oakland « San Francisco « Portland « Seattle « Toronto, Ont. « St. Johns, Que. « Vancouver, B. C 
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HOW 
MALLINCKRODT’'S 
SPECIAL SKILLS 
SERVE THE 
MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 


Mallinckrodt’s specialized knowledge of organic 
iodine compounds as well as other important 
medicinal chemicals has resulted in many 
contributions to the advancement of medicine 

. particularly in the areas of diagnostic aids 
and anesthesiology. 
Examples: Mallinckrodt pioneered oral and 
intravenous contrast media for x-ray visualization 
of the soft tissues of the body... and 
anesthetic ether of the highest purity. 


. 
“ 
Pr. 
i 


Mallinckrodt indirectly serves the medical profession 
by supplying the nation's pharmaceutical industry 
with many high-purity bulk chemicals . . . chemicals 
which are formulated into dosage forms by 

the pharmaceutical manufacturer. 


There are three factors behind Mallinckrodt's 
versatility and capability: a high degree of technical 
Mallinckrodt's experience, skill. . . the ability to put this skill into practice ... 
facilities and ingenuity and the determination to reach predetermined 
can be part of your future. goals without compromise. 
Contact our technical division. 


BULK PHARMACEUTICALS - LABORATORY CHEMICALS 
MEDICINAL PRODUCTS - COMMERCIAL URANIUM 
TURF FUNGICIDES - INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


S Alinchrode MALLINCAROOT CHEMICAL WORKS 
St. Louis 7, Mo. New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « MONTREAL « TORONTO 


TODAY WE MEET OUR STANDARDS—TOMORROW WE EXCEED THEM. AFTER 91 YEARS, IT'S A HABIT. 
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Atomic Energy: Big If in Thorium’s Future 


Several concurrent developments 
are enlivening CPI interest in U.S. 
thorium markets: the Atomic Energy 
Commission recently revealed (CW, 
Aug. 29, p. 89) a newly organized 
government thermal breeder reactor 
program aimed at developing a device 
to convert thorium into fissionable 
fuel; the U.S. Bureau of Mines has 
come up with a new thorium metal 
process (CW, Sept. 12, p. 69); recent 
and planned thorium production 
boosts are stirring up speculation 
among marketers. 

First Canadian thorium production 
started last spring at Elliot Lake at a 
new, $1-million installation set up by 
Rio Tinto Dow—a firm jointly owned 
by Dow Chemical and Rio Tinto 
Mining Company, Ltd. (CW Market 
Newsletter, May 30). Estimated 
capacity: 100-200 tons/year of tho- 
rium oxide. 

It uses thorium concentrate pro- 
duced in a solvent extraction unit op- 
erating on waste liquors from ura- 
nium milling operations in the Blind 
River area of Ontario. The first 
of possibly several such units is 
located near the Quirke Mill of Algom 
Uranium Mines; waste liquors from 
other mills will likely be processed if 
demand warrants. 

Rio Tinto Dow does not attempt to 
make pure thorium compounds; 
rather, it sends its crude concentrate 
—containing about 15% thorium— 
to U.S. or Canadian firms for further 
upgrading. One reason: higher U.S. 
duties apply on purer materials.* 

One reason why startup of Cana- 
dian operations is attracting special 
attention is the belief that Ontario’s 
Blind River and Bancroft areas may 
become the most important North 
American sources of thorium. Ura- 
nium ore bodies developed in these 


























Dominion areas have a high thorium 
content—one part thorium to two 
parts uranium. On the basis of this 
ratio, the area’s thorium resources 
are estimated to be at least 200,000 
tons (as thorium oxide). By compari- 
son, U.S. reserves are now estimated 
at about 50,000 tons. 


* Current ad valorem tariff rates: Canadian 
thorium concentré oe 513% ©; purified salts and 
oxides, 30%; metal, 
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World reserves of thorium are es- 
timated at more than 1 million tons. 
Breakdown in thousands of tons of 
oxide: India, 500; Canada, 210; Bra- 
zil, 200; U.S., 50; Australia, 50; 
Union of South Africa 15; West 
Africa, 15; Egypt, 10; Nyasaland, 10. 

Wasted Reserves? Chief protago- 
nist of an admittedly slow-to-start, 
save-the-thorium program is James 
Head, general manager of Rio Tinto 
Dow. Head says he has talked with 
Washington and Ottawa _ officials 
about the advisability of thorium con- 
servation, but hasn’t found much ac- 
tion-motivating enthusiasm for his 
proposal. 

Here’s how Head explains the 
problem: Ores containing uranium, 
thorium and other metals are leached 
with sulfuric acid, and uranium is 
removed by an ion-exchange process. 
To prevent stream pollution, acidic 
waste products are neutralized with 
lime, and solid, thorium-containing 
portions are filtered out on beds of 
ground rock (the tailings from which 
the original extraction was made). 
This process, warns Head, discards 
thorium in a virtually nonrecoverable 
form. 

Head’s proposal: some arrangement 
whereby the U.S. and/or Canadian 
governments would underwrite the 
cost of extracting thorium before it’s 
lost—by use of the Rio Tinto Dow 
process, which is demonstrated to be 
commercially workable. No need for 
governments to stockpile thorium, 
adds Head; producers can stockpile, 
provided federal funds are used to 
defray the processing costs. 

This conservation pitch might be 
expected to appeal to some govern- 
ment planners, since interest has re- 
surged in pushing atomic energy proj- 
ects based on thorium. Not so. The 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission is 
reportedly still more than a little em- 
barrassed by previous thorium stock- 
pile contracts. Prices paid for the 
metal—admittedly on the high side 
“to induce people into the business” 
—were criticised. Partly for this rea- 
son—and because thorium doesn’t 
now look like much of a vote-getter— 
Washington politicians aren’t rushing 
in to carry Head’s proposals into legis- 
lative action. 

How do other thorium producers 
feel about Head’s conservation idea? 
Says one, “It’s a good trick if he can 
do it, but we aren’t rooting for his 
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success.” Adds another, “In view of 
small thorium markets, we need in- 
creased production like we need a 
hole in the head.” 

But conservation program or no, 
Rio Tinto Dow is now in business to 
stay—and with enviable advantages, 
especially in its close ties to the mag- 
nesium alloy market through parent 
company Dow. It all adds up to an 
increasingly competitive situation for 
all thorium marketers. 

Alloys Hit Missiles Target: Con- 
sumption of thorium for manufacture 
of magnesium alloys increased to an 





Capacities of U.S. 


Monazite Processors 
(tons/year ) 


Lindsay Chemical 
Division, American 
Potash & Chemical 12,000 


Davison Chemical, 
W. R. Grace 


Maywood Chemical 
Heavy Minerals 
Total 


1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
15,500 











estimated 120,000 Ibs. (contained tho- 
rium oxide) in °58; that’s significantly 
more than the 100,000 Ibs. used in 
"57, and a far cry from the 3,600 
lbs. used in °53. 

A major breakthrough in use of 
magnesium-thorium alloys (of which 
Dow is principal producer) came 
with successful firings last year of the 
U.S. Air Force Bomarc interceptor 
missile; this missile provided the first 
large-scale use of a thorium-magne- 
sium alloy called HK31 (contains 
about 3% thorium). Magnesium-tho- 
rium alloy was also used in the Navy 
Vanguard rocket, in which it formed 
the section of the missile from the 
base of the nose cone to the top of 
the second-stage tankage; thorium al- 
loy was used because this section is 
subjected to temperature near 600 F. 

In view of steadily increasing in- 
terest in missile and rocket develop- 
ment, the outlook for thorium alloys 
looks bright. Chances are that demand 
for special alloys will represent the 
outstanding nonenergy market for 
thorium for several years to come. 

More commonly, of, course, tho- 
rium is currently considered as a 


potential source of fissionable atomic 
energy fuel. This is a long-term pros- 
pect—but a good one. Thorium’s nu- 
clear uses in ’58 were limited to breed- 
er reactors (either as fuel constituent 
or as a blanket so that the thorium 
would be transmuted into fissionable 
uranium-233 by neutron capture). The 
amount of thorium used for nuclear 
energy in °58 is estimated at 10 tons 
—mostly in form of thorium oxide. 

Uranium Sets the Pace: Thorium’s 
short-term prospect in atomic energy 
use is considerably less favorable than 
uranium’s. Its use will be strongly in- 
fluenced not only by research and 
development results but also by rela- 
tive availability and price of uranium. 

Reactor-grade thorium metal pro- 
duced by the AEC costs $19.55/Ib.; 
normal uranium metal costs about 
$1.37/lb. less. Reactor-grade  tho- 
rium metal is also made by Davison 
Chemical; reactor-grade thorium ox- 
ide, by Davison and by Lindsay 
Chemical. 

Despite the relatively small volumes 
of thorium now turned out—com- 
pared with less-exotic metals—dollar 
values are significant because of high 
price per pound. Thorium metal 
prices (powder or pellets) range from 
$15 to $50/lb., depending primarily 
on amounts ordered; ingots cost from 
$24 to $54/Ib. Tabs for principal 
thorium compounds: carbonate, 
$7.25-8.80; chloride, $7; fluoride, 
$6.50; nitrate (mantle grade), $3; 
oxide, $5.75-8.50. Oxide and carbon- 
ate prices vary, depending on rare- 
earth content. 

Thorium Reactors Rise: The use of 
thorium in atomic energy production 
is already under way. For example, 
Consolidated Edison of New York is 
putting up a $55-million thorium 
breeder nuclear power plant (250,000 
kw.) at Indian Point, N.Y. The plant 
will require an estimated 41,580 Ibs. 
of thorium during the first year of 
operation and 20,750 Ibs. each suc- 
ceeding year. (In °56, Con Ed pur- 
chased 27,500 lbs. of thorium from 
AEC at a cost of $537,000 for a 
criticality experiment.) 

Other large-scale thorium-using re- 
actor projects under way include one 
near Detroit, being built by Power 
Reactor Development Co., and an- 
other in Minnesota — the Elk River 
Cooperative reactor being construc- 
ted by Allis-Chalmers. 

AEC has estimated that energy de- 
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Now International Paper saves you 
$5 to $16 per thousand PE multiwalls! 


Read why new humidity-proof ‘“Hy-poly” kraft makes 


medium 


HE multiwall bag you see taking a 
Turkish bath in our picture contains 
calceum chloride. 

W. steamed this new Bagpak® multi- 
wall in 95% relative humidity at 120° F. 
for 48 hours. (Unprotected, under these 
conditions, this chemical takes on 2% 
times its weight in water in about an hour! ) 

But when we opened up the bag, the 
thirsty crystals spilled out as though they 
had been stored on the Sahara! 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 
September 19, 1959 e Chemical Week 


And Bagpak’s new Hy-poly kraft saves 
you money. You stand to save from $5 to 
$16 per thousand multiwalls! 

That’s because new Hy-poly kraft is so 
superior to medium and low-density PE 
sheets that you get equal, if not greater, 
moisture-vapor protection from a coating 
approximately half as thick! 

Extensive laboratory tests prove that 
this dramatic new barrier sheet is superior 
in every way. Write us today for samples. 


and low-density polyethylene sheets extravagant! 


See how calcium chloride pro- 
tected by Hy-poly kraft Bagpak, 
pours after 48-hour steam bath! 
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STAUFFER 

HAS 
OPPORTUNITIES 
a 
SALESMEN 


Our steadily growing busi- 
ness in the manufacture and 
marketing of basic chemicals 
offers opportunities to sales- 
men who are interested in 
selling to the industrial chem- 
ical market. 


Applicants should have a 
minimum of a Bachelor’s de- 
gree in chemistry, chemical 
engineering or equivalent. 
We prefer men with some 
experience in calling on buy- 
ers of chemicals. 


Write — no phone calls, 
please—to Joseph P. Madden, 
Eastern Sales Manager, In- 
dustrial Chemicals Division, 
including resume, references 
and salary requirements. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
380 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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mand for thorium metal during the 
next few years, by domestic and for- 
eign users, will amount to about 10 
tons/year. 

How fast will these energy require- 
ments increase? It’s too early to pre- 
dict, but observers point out that if 
thorium breeders prove economically 
feasible, demand for metal or oxide 
could jump considerably. This, how- 
ever, would create no supply prob- 
lems; ore reserves are adequate and 
production facilities can easily be ex- 
panded. 

Thorium Chemicals Grow: Tho- 
rium chemicals already have varied 
uses—for example, to make crucibles 
for melting metals; as catalysts in 
many CPI processes (conversion of 
ammonia into nitric acid, sulfur di- 
oxide into trioxide, carbon monoxide 
inio water gas, and in certain organic 
reactions); and in manufacture of 
optical glass, incandescent bulbs, elec- 
tronic tubes and medicinals. 

The breakdown of thorium end- 
uses in ’58 reveals significant demand 
gains in certain areas. Besides the in- 
creasing demand for the metal for 
manufacturing magnesium alloy (100,- 
000 Ibs. in ’°57 to 120,000 Ibs. in °58), 
use for refractories (including lesser 
amounts for polishing compounds) in- 
creased from 200 Ibs. in ’56 to 5,000 
Ibs. in °58; chemical and medicinal 
needs expanded to 6,000 Ibs. last year, 
from 4,009 in °57. The thorium mar- 
kets for electronic products, 1,000 
Ibs., and for gas-mantle manufacture, 
40,000 Ibs., have remained at these 
levels over the past three years. (All 
estimates are in terms of contained 
thorium oxide.) 

These market volumes are small 
by most CPI standards, but high cost 
makes dollar values more impressive 
than volume figures indicate. 

Prices Pegged Tight: One impor- 
tant question: Will the combined tho- 
rium demands for alloy and atomic 
energy uses be big enough to pull 
thorium metal and chemical prices 
down to “attractive levels” for other 
would-be users? There’s not much 
hope of major price declines—cer- 
tainly not of the proportions that 
would help open a diversity of uses. 

Says one observer: “In the next 20 
years, we expect to see no more than 
a 10-20% reduction of thorium 
prices”’—hardly an inducement for 
price-conscious potential consumers. 
Growth of demand that does occur 
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FYI: 
Chemical Week 
Reprints 


Cellulose 
Outlook is bright, as end-use 
pattern diversifies, regular out- 
lets grow $1 0 


Petrochemical Treasures 
Can you exploit Cg and Cio 
streams? $1 0 


Foreign Trade Challenge 
Focusing on the U.S. chemi- 
cal industry’s foreign trade 
problems. aE a 


Rating Research 
How good is your research? 
Here’s a survey of current 
thinking. $1 0 


World Sulfur 


New producers are changing 
the balance. $1 0 


Ethylene Chemicals 
Outlook: surge to ‘65. Two 


parts. $1 each. $1.50 set [J 
Aromatics in Trouble 

Facts and figures on benzene, 

toluene, xylene industry $1 
Vertical Integration $1 
Steroids $1 
Contract Research 
Atomic Energy 
Packaged Plants 
Ideas from Outsiders 
Pharmaceuticals 


Market for Waxes 


Co O82 CG 8 Ue 


cm 


Cost Cutting 
Man-Made Fibers 
Motivation Research 
Petrochemicals 
Plastics Outlook 


Chemical Week 

Reprint Dept., Room 2400 
330 W. 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the CW Re- 
ports checked above. Enclosed 
copies 


(Bulk prices are available 
on request) 








The Legendary Firebird, the Phoenix, rose young and strong again and again from flames...This is the Norton Firebird 
for the exciting new fused materials made in Norton’s electric furnaces, 


SA 


BORIDES: gifts of the Firebird 


Modern magic that matches the legend 
of the Phoenix is the birth of NORTON 
Borides in high temperature electric fur- 
naces. Here borides of CHROMIUM, TI- 
TANIUM, and ZIRCONIUM develop elec- 
trical conductivity equal to, and wear 
resistance superior to, many metals... 
also exceptional heat resistance, and the 
ability to absorb neutrons. 


These are the borides used extensively 
by industry in grain form as metallur- 
gical additives and chemical source ma- 
terials and as shapes and coatings for 


| 


Sd 


refractory and electrical conductor appli- 
cations. 

Here too are born NortON Borides of 
CALCIUM, H: YIUM, MAGNESIUM, MOLYB- 
DENUM, TANTALUM, and VANADIUM 
available to industry in laboratory quan- 
tities for research and development. 

Find out how these versatile, economi- 
cal NORTON Borides can improve your 
processing efficiency and product quality. 
Send for the informative booklet Norton 
Electro-Chemicals...Gifts of the Firebird. 
Write NorTON ComPANy, Electro-Chem- 


symbol 


PORTO oles 


Ochemic, 
+ Gifts of the tire 


ical Division, 928 New Bond Street 
Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 


ELECTROCHEMICALS 


Gifts of the Firebird: compounds of 
silicon « zirconium « boron « aluminum 
* magnesium « titanium « chromium 

. including many 

borides « carbides « nitrides « oxides 


MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS...TO MAKE YOUR PRODUCTS BETTER 


NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives + Grinding Wheels + Grinding Machines + Refractories + Electro-Chemicals — BEHR-MANNING DIVISION: Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones + Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 
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Re: Commercial Ap- 
plications of Enzymes 


Could your firm’s research 
and product developmént be 
assisted by enzymes such as: 
Armalase® A-100 —In conjunction 
with Hydrogen Peroxide to control 
bacterial content and as an oxygen re- 
leasing mechanism; Hyaluronidase—To 
enhance degree and area of clinical effect; 
Proteolytic Enzymes— For debriding, beer brew- 
ing, meat tenderizing, waste disposal, dry clean- 
ing, fabric desizing, hide bating, etc. We will work 
with you to develop new products with enzymes. For 
information, contact our technical representatives. Call 
WElls 2-6771 in Kankakee, Illinois. Or write to: 


Bio-Chemical Department 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 





DRYERS 


CIGARETTE 


2 


4 


RESEARCH jp 


ed i ~ 

oes) ~ altall 

A STANDARD dryer plays an important role in R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company’s new research facilities. 


A STANDARD rotary dryer is part of a $2,000,000 expansion in R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company’s research facilities in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. Many different blends of tobacco are processed in 
the 2 ft. x 12 ft. pilot plant STANDARD rotary dryer. STANDARD's 
reputation is built on ability to analyze, engineer and produce the 
most practical and efficient answer to any drying problem, no matter 
how exacting. Write today for our new informative dryer bulletin. 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 


General Office & Plant: 5010 Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
Eastern Division — Office & Plant Midwest Division — Office & Plant 
CAMBRIDGE COMPANY Lowell 10, Mass LEADER IRON WORKS Decatur 10, |!! 


ROTARY DRYERS * KILNS * COOLERS + ASPHALT PLANTS * CRYOGENICS 
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—aside from alloy and atomic energy 
uses—will take place under pretty 
much the current price structure. One 
area in which “substantial growth” is 
considered a possibility is in manu- 
facture of ceramics, but it will have 
to come without benefit of major 
price cuts. 

The bulk of thorium business in the 
foreseeable future will be provided by 
alloys and atomic energy—and per- 
haps to some extent by ceramics. But 
despite the lack of many fast-growing 
end-uses, producers are encouraged 
by the nature of their main markets. 
As one observer put it: “In the long 
term, thorium has the potential of 
contributing more energy than the 
entire known reserve of fossil fuels.” 
How fast and to what extent will 
this energy source be tapped? The 
nation’s thorium marketers would like 
very much to know. 


MARKETPLACE 


1,4-Cyclohexanedimethanol: New 
material, for preparation of polyester 
films and urethane elastomers, is sup- 
plied as a 70% solution of stereo- 
isomeric mixture in alcohol by East- 
man Chemical Products. 

& 

Polytetrafluorethylene: Imported 
resin, tradenamed Fluon CD1 and 
made by Imperial Chemical Industries 
(London), is available from J. B. 
Henriques. U.S. distributor (New 
York). 

e 

Silicone fluid emulsions: Prices are 
shaved about 5% by Dow Corning. 
One of several mold-release materials 
affected is a dimethyl polysiloxane 
tradenamed Dow Corning 200 Fluid. 

e 

Ammonium perchlorate: Prices 
have been cut almost 15% by Ameri- 
can Potash and Chemical Corp. New 
tabs are 29¢/Ib. for carload quantities 
of the standard-grade material. A!! 
quotes are f.o.b. Henderson, Nev. 

. 

After the fire: Rebuilding of Mac- 
Kenzie Chemical Works plant (New 
York) has been completed. The facili- 
ties, which were partly destroyed by 
fire earlier this year, are again in full 
production. The company’s product 
line includes acetylacetonates of iron, 
chromium, zinc, cobalt and other 
metals, which are used as combustion, 
oxidation and curing catalysts. 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Found: A Paint that Lasts 


Cut Costs with New Long-Lived Silicone Finishes 


You paint your plant to protect against rust and rot, but how can you 
protect the paint? Sun, rain, heat, sleet, smoke, and other elements of the 
industrial climate take a heavy toll. Shortly after the paint is completely 
dry, it starts to deteriorate. Soon, it must be re-applied. Thus, the cost of 
keeping away rust can run high: not due to the price of the coating mate- 
rial as much as to the repainting time involved. 


Now, however, new paints based on silicone resins make it possible for you 
to make some really substantial cuts in paint maintenance costs. Proven 
to have superior durability, these silicone finishes last a good 25% to 
100% longer. They keep their gloss and color and film integrity despite 
tough exposure to weather . . . despite high temperatures that burn or 
crack conventional finishes. 


Naturally, this greater staying power means fewer repainting jobs. And 
that’s especially important in hard-to-get-at areas of the plant, or on hot- 
running equipment that must be shut down for painting. 


For instance, the Austin White Lime Company, of Austin, Texas, had dif- 
ficulty keeping paint on the kilns and stacks shown above. Then they tried 
a paint based on Dow Corning Silicones, and report it “. . . by far the most 
satisfactory paint we have ever used.” You can see the gleaming results. 


Many other firms have 
come to the same con- 
clusion. At left are 
two diesel mufflers at 
the Philadelphia Gas 
Works. Both were 
painted two years be- 
fore these pictures were 
taken; one with an 
organic coating, the 


Your nearest Dow Corning office is your 
number one source for latest informa- 
tion and technical service on silicones. 


other with a silicone finish. The burned, 
cracked and discolored paint is the organic; 
the “like-new” coating is the silicgne. 


What if there’s no heat problen, just weath- 
ering? New silicone-based coatings outlast 
conventional paints even where high 
temperatures are no problem. Look at the 
test panels in the photo. These panels have 
been exposed for one year in an industrial 
location where corrosive atmospheres fre- 
quently prevail. The conventional organic 
paint has faded, lost its gloss and chalked 
badly, while the silicone finish (bottom) is 
still in fine shape. 


Colors Unlimited . . . Silicone finishes 
run the complete spectrum. If you want 
a hot-spot finish that will resist 1,000 F, 
certain pigments such as aluminum must 
be used. 


But, when temperatures are not high 
enough to damage the pigment, you can 
get virtually any color you wish. This is 
important, for it means that, for the first 
time, you can carry color-coding systems 
over onto hot equipment without worrying 
about early paint failures. 


Product finishes based on Dow Corning 
Silicones further prove the resistance to 
chalking, checking, fading and oxidation 
of these resins. For example: Sherer- 
Gillett, Marshall, Mich., a major producer 
of refrigerator display cases for super- 
markets, has found a silicone-based enamel 
superior in durability retaining high 
gloss after long wear... capable of absorb- 
ing more abuse. 


Why not investigate silicone paints for your 
plant? Send today for the descriptive bro- 
chure, “Why Silicone-Based Paints Mean 
Less Maintenance.” Write Dept. 3321. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA 
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You get 
lowest-cost 


compounding flexibility 





with Monsanto 


detergent phosphates . .. THE ONE 
“RIGHT” STP DENSITY FOR 


(SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 


EACH PRODUCT 


In your search for new and improved deter- 


gent products, take a new look at what Monsanto 
STP can do for you. From three STP densities, 
Monsanto can always deliver the one “right” 


density for each product you make... give you 
lowest-cost compounding flexibility to best meet 
every detergent-building need. 


EXAMPLE: Monsanto’s light-density STP 
gives you the faster solution rates you need at 
high concentrations or low temperatures. It will 
carry the most liquid active and still remain 
free-flowing. And because Monsanto’s light- 
density STP stays granular and low dusting, 
it causes no irritation in the plant, resists 


caking and gives uniform bulk. 


You get lowest cost when you make one-stop 
volume-discount purchases—and Monsanto 
gives you the opportunity to carry out one- 
stop purchasing most often. You can get any 
one STP density or combination of densities in 
mixed shipment with the widest variety of 
sodium and potassium phosphates available— 
as well as with a complete line of SANTO- 
MERSE (anionic) and STEROX (nonionic) 
surface-active agents! 

In bag, drum or carload, each density of 
Monsanto STP is immediately available from 
a plant, warehouse or service-minded distribu- 
tor near you. For more information, use the 
convenient coupon. 


Santomerse, Sterox: Monsanto T.M.’s., Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








For low-dusting granules that For free-flowing, fast- 
soak up liquid active dissolving dry compou 


With no bias in favor of any single STP density, 
Monsanto draws from broad, basic knowledge of all detergent 


phosphates to answer your specific compounding questions: 





“Light-Density” Granular STP 


(32-38 Ibs./cu. ft.) 


For greater liquid load- 
ing of your dry deter- 
gents, for faster dry de- 
tergent solution rates, for 
more bulk and low-dust- 
ing...specify Monsanto 
“‘light-density’’ STP. 


1 





most profitable compound 
ulk and package size 


Medium-Density Granular STP 


(44-55 Ibs./cu. ft.) 


For profitable repeat 
sales for your regular 
line, make Monsanto's 
medium-density STP your 
standard. You can 
always trust in highest 
quality and uniformity. 


Let this 36-page Guidebook 
or, better yet, a Monsanto 
representative give ‘you more 
facts about industry’s 
largest and most diversified 
line of phosphates. Just fill 
in the coupon. 


onsanto 


® 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 


Dense Granular STP 
(60-70 Ibs./cu. ft.) 


Vials contain exactly the same weight of STP 

To cut packaging costs, 
you can decrease the 
bulk and container sizes 
for your industrial deter- 
gent compounds by spec- 
ifying Monsanto dense 
granular STP. 


FOR STP SAMPLES, 
GUIDEBOOK, PERSONAL 
SERVICE—USE COUPON 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Inorganic Chemicals Division 

Department 92-B, St. Louis 66, Missouri 

I would like to have a 

copy of Monsanto’s 36-page Guidebook 


8-oz. sample(s light-density STP medium-density STP 
dense granular STP 


Monsanto representative contact me 
ame... 
COMPGRY « oc ccccccccccseccccesceresscecesocecs : 
Adresse ccccccccvccccccccee eres sees esees res eeeseeeseesesees eee sereeeseeseees 


City.... . oe ; ‘ Zone... 
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CW PHOTOS—-ROGER REYNOLDS 


Customer plants loom up on airscape as Du Pont’ salesman-pilot Thomson banks plane for landing turn. 


Flying Salesman Wings to Western Sales 


Early last Tuesday, Du Pont plas- 
tics salesman Robert Thomson taxied 
his sleek new airplane into position, 
then roared away to the first of his 
morning sales calls. Later that day— 
four calls and 600 miles later—Thom- 
son was back at his home airport in 
Kansas City. The flight marked Du 
Pont’s entry into a fast-growing area 
of business aviation: use of light air- 
craft by salesmen. 

Du Pont isn’t the only chemical 
firm giving salesmen wings. American 
Alkyd Co. (Carlstadt, N.J.) now 
equips its salesman-president with a 
plane because “you can’t sell aircraft 
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finishes by arriving in an auto.” And 
for much the same reason, lube sales- 
men for Shell, Texaco and Gulf fly 
to customers. 

Dowell (division of Dow Chemical) 
uses planes for routine sales and serv- 
ice calls. And Atlas Powder’s Aqua- 
ness Dep't. uses light planes to help 
sell corrosion-inhibitors and de-emul- 
sifiers to isolated customers in the 
Southwest oil country (CW, Aug. 4, 
‘56, p. 56). 

Du Pont’s use of a light plane in 
sales work is designed to get answers 
to two key questions about sales flying: 

(1) How much will it actually cost? 


(2) How much will often-unpre- 
dictable weather conditions interfere 
with the customer-call schedule? 

Benefits Foreseen: While it is too 
early to form firm conclusions, Du 
Pont test planners, Bailey Barnes and 
Turner Darden, of the Polychemicals 
Dept.’s Plastic Sales Division, expect 
to realize many advantages. They be- 
lieve Thomson now can far more 
efficiently handle his six-state (Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
and most of Iowa and Missouri) area. 
Within these bounds, 450,000 sq. 
miles, customers are widely dispersed. 
Few accounts in Thomson’s territory 
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ON TRIP HOME: Eight hours later, Thomson gets landing instructions at Kansas City. 











SALES 


are closer than 50 miles to each other, 
many are 200 miles apart. Often the 
cities where his customers are located 
lack commercial air facilities. In fact, 
Thomson often found that nonpro- 
ductive travel time accounted for 
more than 70% of his work week. 

Also, Du Pont figures that Thom- 
son will now have more time to de- 
vote to smaller accounts and to visit 
potential customers that insufficient 
time prevented him from ever seeing. 
Moreover, adds Barnes, the plane will 
make it markedly easier to service 
“fire calls’—emergency problems that 
necessitate unscheduled visits to cus- 
tomers. At the least, Thomson should 
be able to make several more calls 
per week with the plane than he could 
by using commercial carriers or his 
own Car. 

Costs and Problems: The idea for 
Thomson's flying stemmed from a 
study of salesmen’s workloads and 
territory alignments. But before he 
could be trained and outfitted, a myr- 
iad of complex problems had to be 
solved, such as choice of equipment. 

The company finally decided on a 
Cessna Skylane, a $17,100 four-place 
airplane with an additional $5,000 
worth of equipment. 

Further, Du Pont had to consider 
such variables as competence of the 
pilot, intended use of the plane. 

Flying lessons for Thomson cost 
$750. 

Safety Regulations: Putting a non- 
professional salesman-pilot into action 
calls for an elaborate safety program. 
Initially, at least, no guests of the 
company will be permitted to accom- 
pany the salesman. 

Du Pont safety precautions prevent 
Thomson from flying the single-en- 
gine plane at night, or when the ceil- 
ing is less than 1,000 ft., or when 
forward visibility is below three miles 
for the entire route. Instrument flying 
is permitted only when sudden weather 
changes make it necessary. 

Asked whether the plane would be 
grounded to any significant extent by 
rain or during the height of winter's 
snow, Darden told CW, “I don’t think 
weather will be an insurmountable 
problem. But frankly, we haven't 
been able to evaluate the effect of 
bad weather on the plane's utility. 
This winter’s experience will help us 
answer that one.” 

Estimating Costs: “Another difficult 
problem to evaluate is total cost of a 
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venture like this,” Barnes says. “Our 
experience during the coming year 
should prove what I firmly maintain: 
although total transportation costs will 
probably be greater for Bob Thomson 
than ever before, the only accurate 
way to gauge them is in terms of the 
job accomplished. We believe he will 
be much more effective in his terri- 
tory—and that will more than offset 
the higher tab.” 

Du Pont will lease the plane at an 
annual cost of $5,400 during the first 
five years and $36 annually there- 
after. (Expected life of the plane: at 
least 12 years.) Added to this is an 
estimated $3,000 annual charge for 
fuel, maintenance and storage and a 
$1,600 yearly insurance premium. 

Cessna estimates that Skylane op- 
erating costs are about 10-14¢/mile. 
But this figure can be deceptive, since 
extensive use of the plane will mean 
more taxicab rides to and from air- 
ports, as well as car rentals in metro- 
politan areas where several accounts 
are located. 

Promoting the Airlift: Du Pont got 
somé promotional mileage from the 
introduction of the airplane. Bob 
Thomson sent announcements to all 
of his customers with the eye-catch- 
ing line, “I'll be dropping in to see 
you.” This added attention might help 
Thomson sell in the highly competitive 
thermoplastic resin business (poly- 
ethylene, nylon, acrylics). 

Cessna told CW that salesmen 
making the shift to personal flying 
sometimes find customers waiting at 
the airport for them. And the aura of 
prestige and progressiveness that goes 
hand in hand with salesman-flying 
may benefit Du Pont, too. American 
Alkyd, for example, has featured its 
flying salesman-president in national 
magazine ads. 

At least two other Du Pont de- 
partments are watching Polychem’s 
experiment with a single-engine plane. 
If it’s a success, the company may 
later put out additional light aircraft 
with salesman-pilots. 

Barnes and Darden caution that 
many factors must be considered be- 
fore moving into aircraft for sales- 
men. Among them: size of the terri- 
tory and spread of customers, nature 
of the business (number and frequency 
of calls), salesman’s ability to get 
around efficiently with auto and com- 
mercial facilities, and the potential 
for increasing business to justify the 


higher transporation costs. Du Pont 
believes that the size of the territory 
to be covered must be unusually 
large to justify using a salesman-pilot. 
It’s likely that the skies will never 
be swarming with CPI salesmen. But 
it seems likely also that if Du Pont’s 
experiment pans out, other firms will 
take to the air for inaccessible and 
thinly populated sales territories. 


Lower Rates Coming? 


Lower freight rates for chemical 
commodities may be coming. That’s 
the view some chemical traffic mana- 
gers are taking this week as they 
study the recent Interstate Commerce 
Commission decision (CW, Sept. 12, 
p- 18) in the controversial “paint 
rate” case. Moreover, Southern car- 
riers are proposing cuts affecting a 
wide range of chemical products. 

ICC authorized an entirely new “in- 
centive” structure for paint rates in 
Eastern rail territories that appreci- 
ably slashes present tariffs. Under the 
new scheme, a base rate is established 
for a 30,000-lb. minimum that varies 
with the distance. This rate is about 
17% below current charges. For the 
next 30,000 lIbs., the incentive rate is 
about 10% below the new base rate. 
And weight in excess of 60,000 Ibs. 
will take rates 25% below base rates. 

The paint rate reduction proposal, 
made a year ago by the Eastern 
railroads, has been considered a sig- 
nificant test case. In it, the carriers 
sought to establish a new basis for 
rate cutting—a so-called average-cost- 
plus formula. 

The latter permits carriers to base 
a freight rate on “out-of-pocket” 
costs; the rate is set to cover the cost, 
plus a profit. The carriers showed 
that the average out-of-pocket cost 
for a carload of paint was $211 /car, 
and that the mean revenue for the 
average haul (528 miles) under the 
new rates would be $330. Trucking 
groups had argued that rail rates 
should be based on “fully distributed” 
costs. 

ICC, however, accepted the car- 
riers’ line of reasoning, held that the 
differences between average costs and 
revenue under the new proposal would 
be “compensatory ... and... not 
an unfair or destructive practice in 
contravention of national transporta- 
tion policy.” The railroads had ar- 
gued the proposal under terms of the 
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““8 years of continuous, trouble-free service, and we 
expect our WIGGINS Gasholders to last indefinitely,”’ 


Simplicity, safety, continuous usa- 
bility—these advantages have added 
up to eight years of continuous oper- 
ation and dollar savings with General 
American WIGGINS Gasholders 
for Rohm & Haas at their Deer 
Park, Texas plant. 

The six gasholders in the Deer 
Park installation, storing acetylene, 
range in capacity from 20,000 to 
250,000 cubic feet. Since they went 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


says Vincent C. Henrich, Plant Manager, 


into use in 1951 these gasholders 
have never required shutdown for 
maintenance or repairs. 

_ “Heart of our storage system,” 
says Mr. Henrich, “‘is the gas-tight, 
impermeable WIGGINS Dry Seal. 
Because it needs no servicing, it 
eliminates downtime for repairs, and 
thus increases our production. We 
inspect our WIGGINS Gasholders 
only once a year.” 


Rohm & Haas, Deer Park, Texas 


The WIGGINS Dry Seal requires 
no operating accessories, no water, 
tar, or grease, is resistant to chem- 
ical action and weathering, and is 
unaffected by abnormally low or 
high temperatures. 

For complete data, write or call 
the nearest General American office. 
You'll find it pays to plan with 
General American. 


Plate and Welding Division 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Transportation Act of 1958 that pre- 
vents rates from being held artificially 
high to protect other modes of 
transportation. 

Precedent or Not? Both rail and 
truck carriers requested that ICC use 
the paint case to establish a precedent 
in either accepting or rejecting the 
line of reasoning. ICC, however, 
ducked that issue, failed to rule that 
the line of reasoning was of broad, 
general validity. Hence, the precedent- 
setting status of the case is in doubt. 

Chemical traffic managers, in a CW 
spot-check, were inclined to welcome 
the decision and some felt that al- 
though ICC refused to label the case 
as a “precedent-maker,” the decision 
must of necessity establish a prece- 
dent. One traffic executive put it this 
way: “You can’t make a ruling like 
this without consent in principle.” 

Other traffic men, however, contend 
that a precedent was not established. 
Nevertheless, they expect a flood of 
rail proposals to cut rates with the 
plan used for paint. 

A 34% decline in paint shipments 
originating in Eastern territory had 
led railroads to seek the low rates 
to win traffic back from truck lines. 
But how much they will regain re- 
mains problematical. That’s because 
the service advantages (fast delivery, 
door-to-door service) may offset, in 
some cases, the lower rail rates. 

Meanwhile, railroads are losing no 
time in planning new rate cuts with 
the method used in paint. A spokes- 
man for the Traffic Executives Assn.- 
Eastern Railroads told CW that other 
proposals, including chemicals, were 
under consideration, and that they 
might be ready by early ‘60. Only 
recently, Eastern carriers put through 
a new rate structure for fertilizer 
materials that provides substantial 
rate reductions. And last week, the 
Southern Freight Assn. proposed new 
rates for a range of chemicals, drugs 
and toiletries shipped in freight cars. 

Under the recent fertilizer rate 
revision, a 600-mile, 100,000-Ib.- 
quantity shipment would cost $9/ton. 
Previously, for 80,000 Ibs., the rate 
was $11.40. The proposed Southern 
rates involve 30,000-, 40,000- and 
50,000-lb. minimum loadings. 

Undoubtedly, the rash of reductions 
will stir a storm of trucker protests. 
But the trend is clear: lower rates are 
shaping up for many’ chemical 
products. 
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SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 








Manufacturers Representative, Michigan, sorth- 
ern Ohio, commission sales Fm mage eo to 
sell chemical and — raw materials, All replies 

tial and promptly answered. Wire or 





Published: each Saturday—closes 11 


days in advance. 

Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 8 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 


Count one half line for box number. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box Ne. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you. 
YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. ew higan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 








POSITIONS VACANT 





Desperately need a chemist experienced in 
formulating Automobile polishes, wax, etc. Com- 
pany established. Chance of a lifetime partnership 
eiecenein offered. P-2557, Chemical Week. 


Chemical Sales facilities fveltable—iew York 
\rea. A fast-growing chemical manutacturers’ 
sules organization seeks one or two additional lines. 
We cover principally the dyestuffs, intermediates, 
pharmaceutical and general chemical fields. Cur 
rent sales million dollars annually. We are a 
technically-staffed energetic sales organization; 
will devote reasonable amounts for sales develop 
ment if exclusive representation of your line 
justifies same. Reply in confidence to [l-2614, 
Chemical Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


Chemical jobber upstate Indiana, fine well- 
estavhshed hne Industrial Chemicals, _ re juires 
services experienced Industrial Chemical Sales 
man, Liberal salary commissions, expenses. Car 
turnished. Opportunity advancement. Chance to 
buy into company over the years. If experienced, 
send resume to SW-2628 Chemical Week. Our 
employees know of this advertisement 


Salesman wanted—industrial chemicals. The two 
Carolinas and Virginia. Worth Chemical Corp., 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 


if you are a widens seeking new or 
added sales outlets—or if you are a manufacturer's 
agent or chemicals distributor with the capacity, 
time and energy to take on additional lines—make 
our interests Becton in this column of Chemical 
set The right agent or jobber teamed up with 
the saleswise manufacturer makes the right com- 
bination for the hard selling days ahead, There’s 
protit for both, which can be initiated through 
low-cost classified advertising. Write Employ- 
ment Opportunities, Chemical Week. P.O. Box 
12, New York 36, N.Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


nsinaiite ominnt, technically trained execu- 
tive of prominent chemical manufacturer. Avail 
able January 1, 1960 as International Division 
Manager. 25 years’ experience in developing and 
managing world-wide sales; establishing and 
directing foreign affiliates and joint ventures; 
obtaining and licencing of know-how; securing 
representation of foreign producers and org: nizing 
imports, Capable of handling technical service, 
advertising, research and development. Fluent 
command of French, Spanish, German and Por 
tuguese, Widely travelled in Latin America and 
Europe. Has first class connections with major 
continental chemical manufacturers. Willing to 
travel but not reside abroad. Box P-19, Suite 
1606, Times Tower Bldg., New York 36, N.Y 


Excellent 10 year record in sales management, 
sales of insecticides and fertilizers. M.S. degree in 
Agronomy and Agricultural Chemistry. Out- 
standing references. Desires new opportunity. 
PW-2599, Chemical Week. 


Creative chemist with flair ‘for writing will trade 
8 years laboratory research experience for edi- 
torial, oremotionat or advertising position. PW- 
2587, Chemical Week. 


Chemist, Scandinavian, 5 years experience in 
paint, fastisol, organosol and cost analysis. In- 
terested in research or technical service. PW- 2580, 
Chemical Week. 
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write: Box 3703 Detroit 15, Mich. 
Mid-Atlantic Sales Agency—Well established. 


Seeks new account to represent in Chemical 
process and affliated volume of sales. Replies 
confidential, RA-2615, Chemical Week. 





SPECIAL SERVICES 





Waste Chemicals A Problem? We specialize in 
the disposal of waste chemicals such as still bot- 
toms, research and pilot plant waste, sludges, 
acids, resins, oils solvents etc. If you have any 
problem in ‘disposal of waste chemicals contact 
us and we will arrange for our preomnatiee to 
call on you. SS-2616, Chemical Week 





MANAGEMENT SERVICES 





“In Engineering, It's the People that Sains: ~ 
Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
and Chemicals Industries. The C.W. Nofsinger 
Co., 307 East 63rd St., Kansas City 13, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A British chemical engineering and contracting 
company is now free to consider the further 
application of U. S, processes and_ specialist 
equipment in the chemical industry. Old estab 
lished, highest pa ample financial re- 
sources. Design, research, technical service and 
sales facilities are available, Also space for pilot 
past work, Manufacture can be arran al in 
tritain and, if necessary, in continental Europe 
for the Euromarket. Please write in first instance, 
giving brief details, te BO-2572, Chemical Week. 





FOR SALE 





Linuidati: Ch jenl 


$3, ,000,000 Plant at 
Orange, Texas. Type 316 Stainless Steel Tanks, 
Kettles, Heat Exchangers, Columns, Stills, Crys. 
tallizers. Centrifugals, Pumps, Valves, etc. Won- 
derful Values. Send for list. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


For Sale—5 drums hydrofinerie acid, 60%, 
8¢ Ib. 300 Ibs, glycerine, Grade A, 13¢ Ib. 600 
Ibs. bromochloromethane, 80 Ib. cans, 20¢ Ib. The 
Schneider Printing Company, Palmyra, Pa. 











(2) 96” dia. Vulcan T7316 SS Bubble Cap Col- 
umns, 30 trays, 272 caps per tray. Perry Equip 
ment ytd 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. woth Pa. 





WANTED 


Wanted: "Good, used 559 gallon stainless drums. 
W-2619, ¢ hemical Wee 


OPPORTUNITIES 


business; personal or per- 


equip- 
ment; etc., may be offered 
or located through the 
classified advertising sec- 
tion of CHEMICAL WEEK. 
For more _ information, 
write to: CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING DIVISION 
P.O. Box 12 New York 36, 
New York. 


sonnel; financial; 
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1958 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 
Steel ingot eutput (thousand tons) 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 


EMPLOYMENT INDICATORS (thousands) 
All manufacturing 
Nondurable goods 

Chemicals and allied products 
Paper and allied products 
Rubber products 

Petroleum and coal products 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP. 


million 
pounds 


600 


550 


500 


450 


400 
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Latest Week 
210.0 
110.9 

57.32 
337 
13,759 
6,785 


Latest Month 
16,407 
6,889 
845 
560 
264 
240 





Preceding Week 
208.5 
110.8 

59.24 
Ky 
14,109 
6,804 


Preceding Month 
16,449 
6,874 
843 
565 
262 


239 


Year Ago 
184.0 
110.7 

45.10 
1,780 
12,025 
7,060 


Year Ago 
15,161 
6,665 
806 

538 

233 

240 





MANUFACTURERS’ SALES OF PLASTICS 


FRB MAR APR MAY JUNE 


JULY 
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NOV 





DEC 


million 
dotlars 


4000 


3500 
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CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 





FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT OCT. NOV BEC 





Aluminum 
Barium 
Cadmium 
Chromium 
Cupric 
Ferric 

Lead 
Magnesium 
Manganous 
Mercuric 


Nickelous 


BAKER & ADAMSON® 
Fine Chemicals 








BaA 
METALLIC 
NITRATES 


Which ones can serve your needs best? 


If you use metallic nitrates, chances 
are one cr more of those listed here 
will meet your needs. And, if that’s 
the case, you’ll find Baker & Adam- 
son® is your best source of supply. 
Here’s why: 

Highest Purity! 

B&A Metallic Nitrates have long set 
industry standards for highest purity 
and quality. They are available in 
purified or technical grades for gen- 
eral manufacturing use... in reagent 
grade for more exacting require- 
ments. 

Dependable, basic source! 

Baker & Adamson is the only pro- 
ducer of metallic nitrates with its 
own nitric acid production facilities. 
This is your best assurance of con- 
tinuous, dependable supply! 


Continuous production from 
2 plants! 


B&A Metallic Nitrates are shipped 


llied 
hemical 


from two producing locations—Buf- 
falo, New York and Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania. Metallic nitrate solu- 
tions are shipped in tank cars or tank 
trucks . . . crystals come to you in 
lightweight polyethylene - lined 
drums. 


A complete line! 


B&A offers a complete line of metal- 
lic nitrates, including those custom- 
made to your requirements for spe- 
cial applications. We will be glad to 
show you how leading companies in 
many chemical processing fields are 
avoiding problems and saving capi- 
tal investment by depending on 
B&A’s established production facili- 
ties rather than manufacturing their 
own metallic nitrates. 


Want further information? 


Write today for technical data on 
the B&A Metallic Nitrates that in- 
terest you—also samples and prices. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Through the years, 
for less maintenance, 


longer service life, 
and dependable 
performance, 

Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 
has used 


DURCO VALVES 
and 


DURCOPUMPS 


illustrated are some of the Durcopumps 
and Durco valves of Duriron and Durimet 
20 that Olin Mathieson are using in one 
of the world’s largest sulfuric acid plants. 
Durco equipment is available in fourteen 
standard alloys and non-metallics to 
meet virtually every corrosive condition. 
If you have a severe corrosion problem, 
bring it to Durco . . . most people do. 











THE OLIN MATHIESON CURTISS BAY CHEMICAL PLANT 























